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The Starrett Tools shown in this 
photograph are Vernier Height 
Gage No. 454, Vernier Depth Gage 
No. 448, Vernier Caliper No. 122, 
Micrometer Depth Gage No. 449, 
Starrett Dial Indicators 25-A and 
25-F, Gear Tooth Vernier Caliper 
No. 456, 6-inch Micrometer No. 
436, 1-inch Micrometer No. 230, 
Inside Micrometer No. 124-A and 
Starrett High Speed Hacksaw Blades 
for hand frames and power machines. 
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Your men prefer Starrett Tools. Ask them Tools, Starrett Hacksaws help them do 

why and they'll tell you it’s not just a better work. 

matter of habit or convenience. Long ex- More than 2500 Starrett Tools are THE L. S. STARRETT co. 
World’s Greatest Toolmakers 


perience has taught them to depend on described and illustrated in Starrett Catalog © Manufacturers of Hacksaws Unexcelled 
° «f- . ini ‘ Steel Taps—Standard for Accurac 
their unfailing accuracy. And, like Starrett No. 25’’P”’. Write for your copy. *lATHOL, MASS. U.S.A.” 
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CITY of diversified industries—where Grinding is a major 
machining operation. 
NORTON GRINDING WHEELS—vital to the great steel industry— 
for snagging billets, castings, forgings and for grinding to me- 
chanical perfection the many rolls of the ponderous rolling mills. 
NORTON ABRASIVES — vital to the glass industry — polishing, 
edging and beveling operations. And vital to the hundreds of 


small industries making products of brass, bronze and aluminum 
as well as steel and iron. 


The diversified industries of Greater Pittsburgh use many Norton 
products—Non-Slip Floors, Refractories, Porous Plates and Tubes 
as well as Grinding Wheels and Grinding Machines. 


To serve this important locality — Norton headquarters at 600 
Second Avenue, the Norton Building. (Court 2490) 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Behr-Manning Corporation and Norton Pike Co., Troy, N. Y., 
are divisions of Norton Company 
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EVERYTHING 
for INDUSTRIAL SAFETY! 


--- and ALL products tested and approved in use! 











In buying Safety Equipment, look for the utmost No matter what you require for your safety 
integrity and experience of the supplier. There can gram... Pulmosan can meet it with a reputab 
be no chance-taking with Safety. Every product on product. A quarter-century of safety experienc: 
this page and the many others made by Pulmosan, behind every item. Write for a complete fil 
are dependable, tested and approved in use by Pulmosan Safety literature, covering the entire 
hundreds of plants. Use the convenient coupon below. 


More than 30 types for all conditions 





FOR DUSTS FOR PAINT 


SPRAY, FUMES 
AND SMOKE 


All Pulmosan Dust Respira- 





tors give high safety, com- 
fort, lightweight and ease 


of breathing. Many Pulmosan makes a com] 
models. Many exclusive line of respirators, mask 
advantages. The newest helmets for sprays 
Pulmosan M-15 Dust and smoke. Each is sci¢ 














Respirator has official ap- cally designed for its pur} 
proval of U. S. Bureau of 


Models include Chemical Cartridge, Paper Cart: 
Mines. Cut shows Model 


Sponge type, Canister and Airline. Some with g 
attached, if desired. Model R-150 Chemical Cart: 


Respirator shown, for Paint Spray, Organic Fume: 


M-5 worn with Pulmosan 
Safety Goggles, without in- 


terference. 








Smoke. 











SAFETY CLOTHING LADDER SHOES 





The Pulmosan line includes 
asbestos clothing, safety 
gloves, leggings, shoes, arm 
protectors, etc. Picture 


For preventing ladder 





ping. Line includes Ad 
able Cork Grip, Block 7 


ha: bee Be 


= ba Cork Grip (shown), Ad 
‘3, shows No. 206 Leather Glove, ‘ P iia 
i with steel ribbons for rein- able Point Grip, Alum: 
= a forcement. Metal and Rubber Suction Grip. Get literature showing us: 
= e & of each type. 
ie / 
Fe 
f 
1 Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. EP-¢ 
, SAFETY EQU I PM ENT 176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
CORPORATION 
Please send complete file of Pulmosan Safety Literature, with 
176 Johnson Street out obligation or charge. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. Firm... 
ea Address... 
Member: Industrial Safety 
= : 3 Rae: City ane an ee State. . 
Equipment Association 
. No ce cc oe in eacaw coke 
I 
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- oO. B. 


{Filosofy 


HIS chain letter gag is old stuff in industrial 

marketing. Manufacturer X has a swell prod- 
uct idea and writes to five Grade A prospects 
with an offer. These five recognize the merit of 
the plan and each one writes to five other manu- 
facturers for a bid. 
turers in turn 
twenty-five new 


The twenty-five manutac- 

hundred and 
The prospects 
promptly send out six hundred and twenty-five 
requests for quotation. By this time, Company 
X’s name has worked up again to the head of 
the list, and with good luck they get a dime— 
pardon us, an order. Maybe. 


* * 


Curious Cuthbert wonders why it is, if 
competition is the life of trade, that the 


eireularize one 
prospects. 


same principle doesn’t apply to foreign 
competition. 


* * 


Says Hi-Pressure Pete: They say that 
purchasing is a non-productive function, 
but I’ve known many a purchasing de- 


partment to produce a lot of grief. 
* * 


Back in June, 1933, the N.A.P.A. convention 
decided that something ought to be done about 
the business situation, and the day after Bill 
Roach’s gavel sounded the end of the meeting, 
President Roosevelt signed the Industrial Re- 
covery Act. This year, the same group discussed 
the effect of national policies on business and 
price trends, and four days after Don Clark 
adjourned the convention, the Supreme Court 
wiped N.I.R.A. off the statute books. 
incidence, of course. 


* * 


The recent satirical Broadway success, 
**Let ’em Eat Cake,’’ pictured the Su- 
preme Court in the role of a baseball 
nine, and not a particularly good one, at 
that. The New Deal Bluebirds, cham- 
pions in ’ 


Pure eo- 


35 and °34, took a number of 
close decisions from that outfit, but in 
the crucial game of the 
turned in a 9-0 shutout. 


735 Justices 


of Buying) 


A Heap o’ Buying 
It takes a heap o’ buying to make a real P.A. 
Some things you learn by doing ’em; there’s just no 
other way. 
Yes, ‘‘An order is an order’’ and ‘‘ Anyone ean buy’’ 
But do they know the answers to what, when, where, 
and why? 
You can break a ‘‘cub’’ or make him, when he comes 
to sell you—true, 
But what about the wolf-pack that lies in wait for you? 
Figures not on any price list, facts that lurk between 
the lines, 
These are things a buyer must look for ere he signs. 
Many there be can drive a trade and pile the stockroom 
high ; 
Fewer far are those who know true value in a buy. 
Seience may set your standards, charts tell you what to 
pay, 


Still it takes a heap o’ buying to make a real P.A. 
+ * 


Those who deplore the fact that no new in- 
dustry sprouted, like automobiles and radio, to 
pull us out of the depression, have overlooked 
the code business, which certainly boomed along 
in great style while it lasted. Outside of the 
organization itself, which was no mean item, it 
rehabilitated the hotel and taxi industry of 
Washington, materially increased traffic for the 
railroads and air lines converging on that termi- 
nal, ran up impressive toll accounts for the tele- 
graph and telephone companies, and brought 
clients to the doors of hundreds of unemployed 
attorneys, pro and con. And for two years it 
of providential 
paper editors in search of a subject. 


was nothing short 


for trade 


* * 
P. A.’s Mother Goose 


This little buyer went to the convention 

That little buyer stayed home 

This little buyer had lots of new ideas 

That little buyer had none 

This little buyer said, ‘‘I’ll sell the Association 
idea 

To all the boys back home.”’ 


* * 


Shipman Medalist Walter Kirkman is respon- 
sible for this gem of definition: Reciprocity ts 
Continued on page 6 
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DON'T SPEND ONE PENNY ON 
WATER COOLERS 


... UNTIL YOU'VE SEEN THE 




















e New Models e New Styling 
e New Features e Totally New 
Standards of Sanitation! 


OR the first time in the history of electric 

water coolers, there is now available to the 
industrial field a complete line of equipment for 
every need—and a complete service from layout 
to installation. Don’t spend a penny on water 
coolers until you see the new General Electrics 
with the many new and exclusive G-E features. 
Mail the coupon for details, including amazing 
facts and figures on the relation of convenient 
cooled drinking water to increased plant effi- 
ciency. There is no obligation. 


A TOUCH OF THE - 


Ce oe ee ae a 












General Electric Co., Commercial Refrigeration Div., 
Section EP6, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send complete information on G-E Water Coolers. 


— WATER Flows 






| pe ee ee PE fee a ea ae SF * Bagi 
| The complete line of General Electric refriger- 

iia kN ee ee oe ee Sok ation equipment includes bottle and pressure 
| water coolers, heavy duty industrial coolers 

oe Se UCN. 2. ee eT tis CRA with capacities up to 50 gallons of drinking 
| water per hour, remote and circulating water 

= cooling systems, refrigerated storage cabinets 
PSE ee eee ne : 


and coolers for cafeterias, laboratories, etc. 
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A New Development! 


Kee Lox 


Balanced 


CARBON 














The use of KEE LOX Balanced Brand 
Carbon Paper gives you: 


INTENSE IMPRESSIONS — regardless of 
make of typewriter... . Especially 
desirable for all makes of NOISELESS 
MACHINES. 


CLEANNESS IN HANDLING — does 
not offset on fingers regardless of how 
many times handled. 


EXTRA DURABILITY — cuts down the 
waste necessitated by frequent changes 
of carbon paper and gives you even 
ink wear on all carbon copies. 


GREAT MANIFOLDING STRENGTH — 
will make up to 15 copies at one writ- 
ing on onion skin paper or similar stock. 


CLEAR, EASY READING — al! copies 
clear and sharp cut. Every wanted 
characteristic for your entire satisfac- 


tion is in this new KEE LOX product. 


USE COUPON BELOW FOR FREE SAMPLES 


KEE LOX MANUFACTURING CO. 
FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE . . . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Kee Lox Branches in all Principal Cities 


Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Dallas Los Angeles Omaha Seattle 
Birmingham Denver Louisville Philadelphia St. Louis 
Boston Detroit Memphis Pittsburgh St. Paul 
Chicago Houston Milwaukee Portland Toledo 
Cincinnati Indianapoli Mi li Salt Lake City Tulsa 








New Orleans 





KEE LOX MANUFACTURING CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Please send us sample of your NEW Balanced Brand Carbon Paper 


We make __ _____ copies at one writing. 


Company Name 
Street _ 
° ___ State 


For attention of 
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F. O. B. 


the proje ction of politics into purchasing. Walter 
has a high rating in both fields; he ought to 
know. And he surely deserves another medal 
for this contribution to our technical dictionary. 


* * 


Seems as though about every other booth 
at the Inform-a-Show was sponsoring a 
guessing contest. Which prompted W. 
D. Gent of the Lee Spring exhibit to 
tack up a modest sign: Don’t quess. 


Buy on specification. 


* * 
F. 0. B. Mailbag 


Postmaster Jim Farley’s assistant who carries 
in the morning mail, brought us the following 
communication the other day. E.W.H. claims 
to be a buyer, and has a nicely engraved business 
card to support that contention. Besides, his 
name has long and loyally been on our ecireula- 
tion list. So he ought to know his stuff. 


ABSIT INVIDILA* 
P.A. is a symbol that stands for a buyer, who maneuvers 
in regions both lower and higher. He is known to his 
friends as a regular guy, but there’s other nice james 
that will also apply. Sometimes he is right and at othe 
times wrong, but he’s wary of goods that are sold for a 
song. When lost in abstraction he’ll wander afield, but 


give him a hundred percent and he’ll yield. 


IL would like to believe he is always discreet, and minus 
that malady known as deceit, but the world is so large, 
and men so diverse, he may not exactly be free from wh 
curse. I’ve heard it remarked (and perhaps it may be 
he ean measure the dust on the wings of a flea; and in 
confidence now, just between you and me, he knows to a 


hair what your profits should be. 


If you’ve ever been properly put through a sieve, you 
have his idea of ‘‘ Live and let live.’’ He’s subtle some 
times, and he may seem obtuse in responding to tips 
that are meant for his use; and part of the time, when 
he seems to look wise, he’s forgotten your line (which 
he tries to disguise). His trumps are but few and his 
troubles are many, but always he knows he must save 


the last penny. 


Now this is my story and none of it’s new, and maybe 
there’s only a part of it true; for the lizard that changes 
its color each day doesn’t differ a lot from our friend 
the P.A. So here’s to his health! May he live long and 
well, and be nice to the boys who have something to sell. 


E.W.H.,Penna. 


*A Latin phrase, translated in the dietionary as 
‘*No offense intended.’’ OK, E.W.H.,P.A., none 


is taken. 























June 


Tue Executive PURCHASER — 


: pong is a man in your town 
who can save you a carload of 


worry—and deliver an air condition- 


ing job intelligently engineered and 
properly installed. He’s the General 
Electric Air Conditioning dealer. 
He is backed with the most com- 
prehensive line of equipment pro- 
duced by any one manufacturer— 
equipment resulting from G-E’s years 
of air-handling experience. His men 
are trained by G-E to begin with an 
accurate survey and estimate, and 


1935 


acy! 


end with an installation that lives up 
to promises—and more. He’s at your 
beck and call day and night and Sun- 
days. He has the world’s greatest 
research laboratory at his beck and 
call. And he’s right at your door—not 
offsomewherewhere you havetowrite 
or wire when you want information. 

The result is more and better air 
conditioning for each dollar you 
spend—and a G-E label to show 
your prospect . . 


—the G-E dealer! 


. Give him a ring 


ELSE BUT- 





? 


/ 











LATEST INFORMATION 
ON AIR CONDITIONING 
IN THIS FREE BOOK 


“Tt’s in the Air” describes the pr 


vantages of air conditioning, shows G-| 








ELECTRIC 


AIR CONDITIONING J] 








of equipment. A 
tative. Fully 

Get copy fron 
G-E Air Cond 
dealer. Or wr 
Conditioning DD 
Div. 142330, G 
Electric Compar 
Lexington A\ 
New York. 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC AIR CONDITIONING 
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Ryerson has the New Alloy 
Steels in Stock. And they 
Will Ship today— 








Hot Rolled Alloys 


S.A.E. 2315, 2320, 2330, 2335, 
2340, 2345, 2350, 3115, 3120, 
3130, 3135, 3140, 3250, 4140, 
etc. 

Rycase (hot rolled) 

Rytense A.A. (hot rolled) 


Cold Drawn Alloys 


S.A.E. 2315, 2320, 2330, 3115, 
3120, 3135, etc. 


Heat Treated Alloys 


Ryco (hot rolled) 
Nikrome (hot rolled, cold drawn 


Stainless and Heat 
Resisting Alloys 


Allegheny Metal (Sheets, Bars, 
Plates, Welding Rod, etc.) 


Steels for Every Purpose Cold Finished Steels 


Std. Shafting, Turned, Ground 
and Polished, Special Accuracy 


Maintain production schedules and save time, trouble me no eae suena, 
and money by concentrating your steel and metal require- 1112, 1120, ete. 
ments through one reliable source. Ryerson Stocks are Tool Steels 
complete. They include all the newer alloys, special — See. Pe Get. 
finish steels and allied metals such as copper, brass, Ryerson High Speed Mill Treat- 
bronze, etc. And of course you can depend on immediate a 
shipment. Permite Leaded Phosphor 


Bearing Bronze 


We will be glad to work with you on any special — 6 ft. speed length bars for 


problems. Do not hesitate to call on us. bushings-bearings. 
The Ryerson Stock List shows hundreds of products General Steel Products 
that are ready for immediate use. If you do not All steel products such as Bars, 
have a copy, write and we will send it promptly. Structurals, Plates, Sheets, Strip 


Steel, Welding Rod, Tubes, etc., 
are carried in stock for immedi- 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, ate shipment. 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Boston, Jersey City 
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AFTER THE CODES... 


HE abrupt termination of the code era in 

American business, following the Supreme 
Court decision of May 27th in the Schechter 
case, raises anew the whole question of a national 
program for business recovery. Enough time 
has now elapsed since that decision to get a 
reasonable perspective on the probable course of 
development. The immediate reaction, the im- 
pression of complete collapse when the codes 
were invalidated, now appears to be justified 
only from the political viewpoint, and this after 
all is the least significant aspect of the situation. 
For the political and administrative set-up was 
but a means to an end, and the feeling was wide- 
spread in the business community that the prae- 
tical purpose of NRA had been served. Granting 
the efficacy of the codes in meeting a erisis and 
bridging the emergeney conditions of 1933, it 
was a very general opinion that continuation of 
such eontrol was lately retarding rather than 
aiding recovery. 

Much of the comment at the N. A. P. A. eon- 
vention, held on the eve of this decision, was 
frankly and severely critical of governmental 
policies. This attitude was expressed by econo- 
mists, industrialists and buyers alike, and it was 
an honest expression of opinion. One commen- 
tator on the steel industry, asked concerning the 
sentiment in that field as to the continuation of 
the code, replied that a poll in open meeting 
might result in a 9-1 vote for the code, but that 
if the same group were queried individually, out 
in the hall, the vote would be reversed in about 
the same proportion. A similar sentiment exists 
in many another trade group. 


The uneertainty attendant upon the code 
regime, the well-founded doubts concerning its 
validity, the purposeless friction regarding de- 
tails of compliance, the additional tax for code 
administration, the fiction of ‘‘voluntary’’ regu- 
lation — all these have been swept away. The 


uncertainties are further cleared by the wording 


of the decision itself, which goes beyond ordinary 
court procedure to the extent of indicating, by 
inference, a more acceptable course of procedure 
and legislation. It will scarcely be necessary in 
any revision of the program to wait two years 
for an indication of judicial opinion as to ways 
and means. 


The orgy of wage cutting that was predicted 
by proponents of the code system as an inevitable 
consequence of eode suspension, has failed to 
materialize. While the position of labor is still 
undetermined, and must remain so until more 
general legislation is agreed upon and passed, 
the gains achieved under code negotiation are 
largely maintained, and one of the fundamental! 
purposes of the Act has been accomplished. 


Price eutting has been practically confined to 
retail outlets, and to those items such as ciga 
rettes and books where rigid forms of resale 
price control had resulted in a highly artificial! 
and uneeonomie condition. Such instances, bla 
zoned in large type on the pages of newspapers 
and direetly affecting the consumer’s pocketbook, 
have a disproportionate publicity value. Farthe: 
back in the line of distribution there is little evi 
dence of change except to ‘‘make honest’’ those 
who have conscientiously refused to believe it a 
erime to price their product with some regard 
to individual costs instead of holding the um 
brella over less efficient or more grasping com- 
petitors. 


Business is no more inclined to surrender t 
the 15% of unprineipled chiselers than it was 
under the pressure of 1933. It has learned much 
in the past two years about the advantages of 
unified policy and trade practices. But it has 
also learned that it ean ill afford to relinquish 
the advantages of efficiency and initiative. Mar 
keting practices that are based on the plan of 
achieving competitive parity by penalizing those 
qualities are not likely to return. 
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SHIPMAN MEDALIST (see cover photo) 


= commemorate the memory of one whose dili- 
gent, faithful yet unobtrusive service contributed 
much to the advancement of purchasing and the prop- 
agation of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents; to honor similar service in a manner befitting 
the accomplishment; and to express the gratitude, 
appreciation and respect of purchasing agents for 
leadership which enhances their standing and the 
standing of purchasing in the business world, The 
Purchasing Agents’ Association of New York has 
founded the J. Shipman Gold Medal to be awarded 
through the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
to one who by precept, example or distinguished serv- 
ice has contributed to the advancement of purchas- 
ing.’ 

This brief and ever impressive statement was re- 
peated on May 22nd by Ernest H. Hawkins, Purchas- 
ing Agent of the Dupont Company, Wilmington, a 
former co-worker with Johnson Shipman in the New 
York Association, and chairman of this year’s Ship- 
man Medal Committee. 

Recipient of the 1935 medal, a popular and well 
deserved selection, is Walter N. Kirkman of Balti- 
more. In presenting the award, Mr. Hawkins said: 

‘*T consider it an honor to have known and worked 
with the man to whom this medal is to be awarded. 


‘* He entered the service of his native state in 1910. 


was appointed State Purchasing Agent in 1921, Stat: 
Budget Director in 1922 and Secretary of the Stat: 
Health Department. 


He joined his loeal Purchasing 
Agents’ Association in 1921 and later served two terms 
as President of that Association. He has been Vic 
Chairman of the Governmental Purchasers’ Group 
since 1921 and Chairman of the National Committee 
on Governmental Purchasing since 1926. He was 
elected Vice-President of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents in 1932 and made Director of the 
Budget and Financial Officer of the Exeeutive Com- 
mittee for that vear. He was elected President of the 
National Association in 1933 and Vice-President in 
1934. 

‘He has given the nation a practical example o| 
efficient purchasing for a state government and has 
been of material assistance in effecting the passage of 
suitable laws for the establishment of efficient pur- 
chasing in other communities. He has given unstint- 
ingly of his time and ability and carried out with ex 
treme eredit the duties of the several offices to which 
he has been ealled by this Association. 

‘‘Unselfish always and ever active in advancing 
the interests of the Association and his chosen pro 


fession.”’ 





PRESIDENT ELECT 


RED J. LUCAS, who was elected to the presidency 

of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
at the twentieth anniversary convention last month, 
will shortly be celebrating the thirtieth anniversary of 
his own career in the profession, for it was in 1906 
that he joined Purdy-Mansell, Utd., of Toronto as pur- 
chasing agent and secretary-treasurer. This wealth of 
business experience and practical background is sup- 
plemented by a splendid record of Association work 
that has made him known and respected wherever 
purchasing agents foregather. He served as president 
of the Toronto Association in 1924 and was subse- 
quently elected to the chairmanship of the Couneil of 
Canadian Purchasing Agents’ Associations. Chosen 
as Vice President of the N.A.P.A. from District 5 
in 1934, he has for the past year headed the impor- 
tant national committee on membership requirements 
and eligibility, surveying proposed junior member- 
ship classifications, and has contributed valuable ecoun- 
sel on all phases of the executive work. 
tions, Fred. Congratulations, N.A.P.A. 

Besides his strictly professional activities, Mr. 
Lucas is a prominent Rotarian and has been president 
of the High Park Curling & Bowling Club and the 
Ontario Curling Association. 


Congratula- 
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Convention speakers ask: 


WHERE 


PROPHET 
OF HOPE .. . 





DR. NEIL CAROTHERS 
Lehigh University 


ECOVERY is on the way, inevita 


and unstopped. It is here, and al 


It is my judgment that there are many dangers con- 
tronting business today, but serious ¢ 


will not overwhelm us in the race between recovery 


and unwise government policies. 


rich and so basically sensible that we 


inflation without going over the dam onto the rocks. 


[ am even now betting on recovery. 


While recovery cannot be stopped, it ean be re- 
tarded. The chief dangers are (1) unwise legislation, 
(2) abnormal and unnatural recovery through an in- 
flationary price rise, and (3) the possible mass de- 


mand for some crazy and visionary 


these can yet be avoided by a determined policy of 
balaneing the budget, reducing expenditures, and 
spending the ineredible appropriations for relief in 


an economic and non-political way. 
If we could persuade Congress to 


row and the Administration to announce that the era 


0: experiments to promote recovery 
plete and final reeovery would begin 


This country is so 


1935 r 


ARE WE HEADED? 


PROPHET 
OF GLOOM ... 





Blank @& St 
DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 
New York University 





bly, relentlessly, I do not find the maladjustments of 1929 


| over the world. rected. The so-called recovery which has 
curred since 1932 rests either on various form 
is they are they ‘‘moratoria’’; upon production control and p 
fixing arrangements; upon Government expendit 
of borrowed funds; or upon arbitrary and unso 
ean stand much tinkering with money and credit. 

Down to March, 1933, I held that inflation in 
country was improbable and that certainly there 
no necessity for it. Since that time my views 
changed and I do not see how we ean possibly esi 
drastie inflation. 

No matter how fine the water may seem at 
All of 


scheme. during the next year, I would remember the esse. 


unsoundness of what is going on. I would put all 
money I could into plant and equipment, and d 
without regard to current yields on such an in) ) 
ment. Certainly there is the possibility that we | 
adjourn tomor- headed for an inflationary spurt, to be followed b 
deflationary crash and severe competition. Long 
is over, a com- considerations suggest redoubled efforts to imp 


at onee. future earning power. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON 
PURCHASING PROBLEMS 


A series of papers presented at the twentieth anniversary convention 


of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 


New York, May 21, 1935 


BRANCH PLANT BUYING 


BERTRAM S. STEPHENSON, Vice President 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, New York 


T is exceptional, but by no means 

impossible, to find large organi- 
zations in which purchasing is eom- 
pletely centralized, with absolutely 
no delegation of authority to either 
local buyers or plant managers. At 
the other extreme—and almost as 
rare—are concerns with widespread 
interests which work principally 
through local buyers, with a mini- 
mum of reservations for handling 
at headquarters. Between these 
limits and crowded into a rather 
narrow zone is the composite sys- 
tem at present in effect with most 
large companies, especially those of 
an industrial character. It is by 
no means midway between, but well 
toward the centralized end of the 
pendulum’s swing. In essence it is 
built around the policy of purchas- 
ing or contracting for all items of 
common consumption or those 
otherwise important by the central 
office, to which also are referred 
for approval any additional pur- 
chases of consequence. : 

Under this arrangement local 
buyers. handle a varying range of 
requirements outside of the limits 
noted ; they also specify against the 
contracts drawn by headquarters, 
expedite shipments, police inven- 


tories and attend to similar matters 
which ean best be handled on the 
ground. Frequently—perhaps gen- 
erally—these local buyers are under 
a sort of dual control, reporting to 
both plant manager and central 
purchasing. If this sounds a bit 
like carrying water on both shoul- 
ders, in actual practice it usually 
works better than it sounds. 

The place of local buyers in scat- 
tered-plant procedure is so impor- 
tant as to warrant further consider- 
ation. Requirements for break- 
down and other emergency pur- 
poses are a customary exception 
from any limitation, and the old- 
time practice of setting a dollar 
maximum has largely disappeared. 
Iron-clad rules seem to be giving 
way to hard common sense. Wit- 
ness this statement by the head of 
a highly regarded purchasing or 
ganization : ‘‘ The latitude of a local 
purchaser should not be measured 
on a dollar-and-cent basis, — too 
many factors enter into the placing 
of business, such as the possibility 
or impossibility of anticipating at 
any particular time, or the neces- 
sity of handling direct certain pur- 
chases which might be placed as 
efficiently locally, as well as many 


other considerations. I am con 
vinced the only practicable way to 
solve the problem is to study all the 
conditions at each individual plant 
and preseribe in each ease accord- 
ingly.’’ 

Another large manufacturing 
company leaves to the local buyer 
‘*the negotiation of contracts where 
his plant is the only user of a ce: 
tain material, this subject to final 
approval by headquarters’’ and 
adds that ‘‘he must use his own 
judgment in referring to us ques 
tions relating to such matters as 
especially large purchases, new ma- 
terials involving a new group 
suppliers, ete.’’ This checks closely 
with the practice of a leading stee! 
company, which puts it this way: 
‘*We place no limit in dollars upon 
our local purchasing men; they are 
required to use their best judg- 
ment, clearing with the home office 
in eases where they think it neces- 
sary, otherwise taking the conse 
quences. ’’ 

Another concern, a leader in its 
industry and with wide ramifica- 
tions, has its ‘‘loeal buyer direct]) 
responsible to the plant manager 
and indirectly to the central pur- 
chasing organization. Occasionally, 
of course, this leads to differences 
of opinion and in some eases the 
plant buyer has been ealled upon 
to place orders which were not 
strictly in accordance with estab- 
lished procedure. In general, how- 
ever, our experience has been favor- 
able; where misunderstandings «0 
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occur, we find these are largely fos- 
tered by others than the buyer.’’ 
Clearly, therefore, another set of 
problems center around the rela- 
tions between the local buyer and 
his plant manager. Central pur- 
chasing may be a thousand miles 
away and personal contacts corre- 
spondingly few, whereas buyer and 
manager are in daily contact. 
Whether in theory responsibility 
for the former’s actions rests com- 
pletely, partially, or not at all with 
the manager (and all these situa- 
tions exist), actually there must be 
full eonfidence and cooperation be- 
tween them. This leads to the ob- 
servation that any purchasing man, 
be he loeal buyer or department 
head, in whose makeup there is not 
a bit more than the allotted average 
of taet and diplomacy, is headed 
for more than his share of what 
Mr. Kipling once termed ‘‘the 
minor damnabilities of life,’’ quite 
possibly with a few major damna- 
bilities thrown in for good measure. 
The purchasing head of a large 
steel company stresses the point 


that where a corporation owns sub- 
sidiaries which, for legal or other 
reasons, are operated separately 
and under their own names, a some- 
what different arrangement is de- 
sirable and perhaps necessary. His 
situation is doubly involved in that 
it includes several important sub- 
sidiaries as well as a number of 
seattered plants operated directly 


Page 


by the parent 
subsidiaries handle their own 
chasing, but under his supervisi 
All eontraets of a genera! nat 
are negotiated by headquarters 
an exception is made that, w! 
a material is peculiar to one 
pany, it negotiates directly, mer 
submitting the contract for ex 
tive approval. 


company. 


BUYING FUTURES AND HEDGING 
ERNEST H. HAWKINS, P. A. 


E. |. duPont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington 


Alt transactions in commodity 
futures involve the buying and 
selling of contracts for future de- 
livery of the actual commodity. All 
eontraets must, of course, be com- 
pleted on the same _ exchange. 
‘*Bought’’ contracts may be liqui- 
dated at any time prior to matur- 
ity by selling equivalent contracts ; 
a ‘‘sold’’ contract may likewise be 


liquidated by the purchase oi 
equivalent contract. Contracts 
maining open at their matur 
must be liquidated by delivery 
the actual commodity. 

The actual buyer or seller o 
commodity is always some mem 
of the exchange, acting for his ¢ 
tomer who may be an Elevat 
Company, Miller, Manufaectw 





AROUND THE CONVENTION 


For the banquet session and Early Birds dinner, 





the path from the registration lobby to the ballroom 
was just 40 feet straight down a little corridor, and 
there you were. But when the Inform-a-Show was 
open, and the detour signs went up, you made the 
same trip by going way down the hall to the Basildon 
Room, first left, first right, first left, through the 
Jade Room, along the passage to the Astor Gallery, 
first right—oh well, follow the arrow. 200 yards by 
cutting all the corners, and interesting every step of 
the way. 


Jim Berry’s container group put on one of the 
few overflow meetings in convention history. The 
combination is hard to beat: a live committee, a sub- 
ject of immediate interest to many buyers, a practical! 
speaker, and an informative exhibit. 


And at the right, meet Don Clark of Providence, 
whose clear thinking and able leadership contributed 
in large measure to the year’s success. He will serve 
again on the Exeeutive Committee. 
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Dealer, Banker, Farmer, Producer, 
or any other individual or organi- 
zation engaged or otherwise con- 
cerned or interested in that com- 
modity. 

A eustomer’s ‘‘buy or sell’’ or- 
der is promptly transmitted by an 
exchange member house via direct 
wire to their floor trader on the 
exchange, who at once takes it to 
the ‘‘pit,’’ ‘‘ring,’’ or ‘‘post’’ 
where he buys or sells in strict ac- 
The floor 
trader then immediately reports his 


cord with his orders. 
transaction back to his firm who 
promptly gives the customer a con- 
firmation of the execution of his 
order. The entire transaction if 
placed at the market usually re- 
quires not more than two or three 
minutes in any fairly active market 
on an important exchange. 

All commodities which have an 
established future market always 
occupy a preferential position in 
banking 


circles. Commodity ex- 


primarily constitute a 
ready market for the whole market- 
ing season of a basic commodity, 
which markets are always at the 
the and the 
Thus, a basic commodity is 
preferential collateral in all com- 
mercial banking the 


changes 


command of seller 


buyer. 


eireles of 
world. 

While all commodity markets are 
more or less subject to Federal reg- 
ulation, should be 


given to the possibility of Govern- 


consideration 


“mental action which might affect 


the market or the profits resulting 
from operations on the market. We 
bear in mind the action taken by 
our Government in August of last 
year under the ‘‘Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934.’’ 

The requirements of a satisfae- 
tory market in which to operate 
depend on the commodity and the 
purpose and size of the operation. 
Obviously, if the trading on any 
exchange is only a few units a day, 
the market is too narrow for prac- 
tical use. 
ket for ordinary 
operations at least, unless it repre- 
sents a composite of the ‘‘hopes, 
fears and the 


In other words, no mar- 
is satisfactory 


necessities’’ of 
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world’s producers, consumers, spec- 
ulators, dealers and merchants. The 
size of the operation, particularly 
in any one month, should prefer- 
ably be such that it may be liqui- 
dated promptly without materially 
affecting the market. 

When an operator or trader takes 
a position on the short side of the 
market, he does so with the idea ot 
being able to cover his short sale by 
buying an equivalent contract at a 
lower price before the expiration of 
the delivery month stipulated in his 


GRADING AND 


contract, or of making delivery 
the actual commodity on the con 
tract. On the long side of the mai 
ket one must close out the contract 
before or when the commodity is 
tendered or accept the tender o 
the actual commodity. 

Commodity futures markets ar 
used for (1) speculation or invest 
(2) 


ment, or hedging, both ordi 


narily without taking or making 
delivery of the physical commodit) 
y 


They may also be used as (3) a 


Continued on pag 


PREPARATION 


OF NON-FERROUS SCRAP 


E. G. WERTHEIMER, P. A. 


Federated Metals Corporation, Detroit 


ROBABLY no phase in con- 
nection with the sale of indus- 


trial waste material is of greater 
importance and consequence than 
that which refers to the classifica- 
tion and preparation of industrial 
non-ferrous metal scrap. This fune- 
Not 


a great many years ago there was 


tion is of rather recent origin. 


practically no effort made on the 
part of industries selling their non- 
ferrous serap metals, to prepare 
them so that they might have a 
greater value to both the seller and 
the ultimate buyer. Certain types 
of industries have made rather im- 
portant this direction, 
but there is still much to be done. 
Many industries, both large 


strides in 


and 
small, are losing substantial sums 
of money every year because they 
do not regard seriously enough the 
fact that failure to classify or prop- 
erly prepare material will bring a 
lesser price for the product. 
Proper classification and prepa- 
‘ation permits of accurately de- 
scribing the article in accordance 
with designations commonly used 
in the trade. This permits a man 
remotely removed from a specific 
accumulation to read an accurate 


deseription of the material and bid 


on it without ever seeing it. Very 
little industrial non-ferrous meta! 
scrap is accumulated in a form 


actually preferred by the buyer, 
unless it has first been either clas 
sified or prepared. Since the buye: 
must eventually do this if it has 
not already been done, why then is 
it not sensible to do the job at th 
pomt of origin, inasmuch as thi 
material must be handled anyway? 

The disposition of industrial non- 
ferrous metal serap is a job that 
has been turned over very largely 
to purchasing departments. The 
purchasing agent has a decided ad 
vantage in the sale of non-ferrous 
scrap metals. He knows the speci 
fications, chemically or otherwise, 
under which the material was orig 
He should, ther 
fore, use this same specification 1 


inally bought. 


connection with the sale of the mer- 
chandise as serap. 

Many of the conditions which are 
common to every purchase transac- 
tion are frequently unheard of, or 
at least unused, in a salvage trans 
action. There are very few pu 
chasing agents who would buy an) 
article unless the following cond 
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tions were quite specifically agreed 
upon and stipulated : 

1. Quantity 

2. Shipping date 

3. Terms 

t, Specification or description 

5. Kind of packages 


Is it not strange then, that this 
same procedure is frequently not 
used in the sale of waste materials? 
It would seem that the practice 
regularly indulged in, in connec- 
tion with purehases, would quite 
naturally find itself commonly used 
in the serap department. 

The preparation of industrial 
non-ferrous metal scrap might well 
be divided into three classes: 

1. Scrap acquired from production de- 
partments. 


2. Scrap acquired from maintenance 
operations. 
3. Serap acquired from dismantling 


operations, 


Serap acquired from production 
departments may be divided into 
two groups as regards method of 
preparation, as follows: 


1935 


1. Preparation at the source or unit 
producing the serap. 
2. Preparation of the scrap after it 


has left the production department. 


The first group consists princi- 
pally of five kinds of material: 


1. Borings and turnings accumulated 
from machining operations. 

2. Skeletons, clippings, and short ends 
accumulated from punching or shearing 
sometimes 


operations principally, and 


from other machining operations. 

3. Solids found to be defective during 
the course or after completion of all 
operations. 

4. Metallic residues, slags, skimmings, 
drosses, ete., accumulated through certain 
melting operations or plating operations. 

5. Certain classes of non-ferrous metals 


used to process production items. 


Something can usually be done 
in connection with the preparation 
of those five items at the point 
where they are produced without 
incurring any additional expense 
whatever. 

Skeletons and clippings accumu- 
lated at the point of production 
must be carefully kept separate as 


Page 


This will sav 
expensive sorting job in the w 
material department. 

Solids accumulated along a 


to composition. 


duction line as serap in vai 
states of completion may frequ 
ly be kept separate to advantas 
Sometimes there are several 1 
of drosses accumulated in an ind) 
trial plant. Where it is quit 


parent that the value differs 


to richness or some other fac 
then these quite naturally mus' 
kept separate. 


ally low, as compared to the m 


The values are 


from which they are made. A 
consequence, contamination of 1 
is a vital factor which freque 
reduces the value to a point w 
it searcely pays to handle the 
The last type designated as | 
essing serap might be best 
trated by plating department it 
Spent 
must be kept separate as must 


copper and nickel ano 


sediments recove 


wise be the 


from the bottom of copper or nic! 


Continued on next 





DISTRICTS No. 1 AND 





Louis Terri 


C. A. KELLEY 


Riverside 


T seems there were two fellows, 
Mike and Pat, ‘ame up to 
New York last month from the 
Southwest to take over their new 


who 


No. 2 


N.A.P_A. Vice 


responsibilities as 


Presidents for District No. 1 and 
District No. 2. 
C. A. (Mike) Kelley has been 


purehasing agent of the Southern 
Sierras Power Company at River- 
side, California, for the past 
twenty-two years, a record which 
speaks volumes for his business and 
professional standing. An Amherst 
College classmate of Calvin Cool- 
idge and Dwight Morrow, he ear- 
ries on in purchasing that tradition 
of ability, integrity and service. He 
succeeds A. R. Van Sant of Lake 
Washington Shipyards, Houghton, 
Washington, on the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

H. D. (Pat) Patridge does the 
buying for a concern with the for- 
midable title: The Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Company, of Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma. 
a leader in the 


He has been 
of the 
Tulsa Association, and is a worthy 


activities 


suecessor to the long list of capable 








H. D. PATRIDGE 
Bartlesville 


men whom the Mid-Continent 
troleum fields have sent to pa 
pate in national councils. H_: 
ceeds Walter R. Heyman o 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric | 
pany, Oklahoma City. 
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plating tanks. Racks, hangers and 
baskets may be kept separate ac- 
cording to the base metal from 


which they are made and further 


as to whether they are coated with 
copper or nickel. 

Non-ferrous metal borings, if al- 
ready contaminated with other non- 
ferrous metals, cannot be separated. 
It may, however, be decidedly bene- 
ficial to put the borings through a 
mechanical device for removing the 
oil or slushing compound. Many 
of these are on the market, and 
most of them operate on a contrifu- 
gal principle. This operation has 
several desirable features. First, it 
reduces the liquid content of the 
borings. Second, the liquid mate- 
rial in itself may have a decided 
value. There are a number of 
plants, for example, who recover 
lubricating oil from borings by 
the means just mentioned. This 
lubricating oil is then further proce- 
essed and, when recovered, still has 
a lubricating value practically 
equivalent to the original oil used. 

Non-ferrous metal clippings 
might be made more attractive by 
actually handsorting the material 
and removing contaminated mate- 
rial of one kind or another. With 
this class of material is connected 
another important operation to im- 
prove the value, namely the bri- 
quetting operation. Briquetting is 
not recommended except in cases 
where the serap is of the finest 
character and there is absolutely no 
question of contamination. 

If you do not have an aceurate 
description of the material or if it 
is located in such a place as to not 
be readily visible, then you cannot 
expect to obtain a_ satisfactory 
price. If the circumstances just 
mentioned obtain, it is best to have 
a small representative sample of 
the material available to some point 
where it can be readily seen and 
examined, and then of course, it is 
necessary to guarantee the large lot 
available for sale, to be equivalent 
in quality to the sample. 

If the material is baled, such as 
clippings, bales should not weigh 
over 1,000 pounds, and tops should 
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be kept open to permit inspection. 
Single decked barrels with open 


tops and aisles between rows of 


two barrels are very satisfactory. 
Stacking barrels is not satisfactory, 
since the material is not aecessible 
for inspection. Bags are satisfac- 
tory if the tops are kept open to 
permit inspection. None of these 
containers, however, should weigh 
over 1,000 pounds, because the in- 
dustry is really not prepared to 
handle heavier packages. 

I think it is not alone an advan- 
tage, but necessary that sales pro- 
posals for non-ferrous scrap metals 
indicate the approximate weight of 
the items to be sold. Many buyers 
confine themselves either to the 
purchase of small lots, or of large 
lots, and the statement as to the 


approximate weights to be sold is 
apt to invite the very type of bid- 
der who is accustomed to handling 
a lot of the size mentioned. 

An important factor in handling 
the serap involves its sale for reuse 
rather than for remelting. Salvage 
concerns will pay much more for 
desirable material than may be re- 
ceived through scrap value. <A cer- 
tain eoneern had serapped several! 
discontinued sizes of nickel-plated 
serews. The bulk of these had been 
sold as serap brass in the neighbor 
hood of 4e per pound. One day, 
quite by aecident, one of the buyers 
of a large salvage company hap- 
pened to see the remainder of the 
lot and promptly bought it in the 
neighborhood of 20e per pound, 
and was glad to get it at that figure. 


BUYING FOR CONSTRUCTION 


IN THE FIELD 
A. C. BULL, P. A. 


Byllesby Engineering & Management Corporation, Chicago 


HERE is an old saying that 

anticipation is better than re- 
alization. In purehasing work we 
might say anticipation makes pos- 
sible realization. The majority of 
the requirements of the field con- 
struction foree must be anticipated, 
the remainder handled most effi- 
ciently by an ability to visualize 
field problems as they have arisen 
and to see them with the eye of a 
construction man. 

Now as to some practical methods 
of handling the problem as out- 
lined. As these will be confined to 
the practices of the company by 
whom I am employed, let me first 
give you a brief outline of this or- 
gvanization. 

The Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation is the 
management unit of the Standard 
Gas and Electrie Company. The 
latter is one of the larger public 
utility holding companies in the 
country. The subsidiary proper- 
ties may be divided into 12 major 


groups. The territory involved 
ranges trom Pittsburgh, Penn., to 
San Francisco, from the Canadian 
border to southern Oklahoma, with 
a small group of properties on the 
west coast of Mexico. These local 
properties consist mainly of elec- 
trie, gas and transportation utili- 
ties. The headquarters of the man- 
agement corporation are located at 
Chicago and consist mainly of an 
engineering and construction de- 
partment, an operating depart- 
ment, an accounting department, 
and a purchasing department. 
Major projects of construction 
are designed and handled by the 
engineering department in Chicago. 
Minor projects of construction are 
handled by the local offices main- 
tained at the subsidiary property 
by the engineering department or 
by the local construction forces. 
Such projects as transmission lines, 
steam generating stations and espe- 
cially hydro-electric developments 
are often carried on in loeations 
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that are distant even from the main 
office of the subsidiary company. 

Purchasing departments are 
maintained by each group of sub- 
sidiary companies and located at 
central points in these groups. Ma- 
terials and apparatus must be pro- 
cured for direct operating needs 
and also for new construction proj- 
ects. These purchases must be 
centralized sufficiently to procure 
savings comparable to the total 
purchasing volume involved. How- 
ever, these savings must not be 
achieved at the sacrifice of avail- 
ability or suitability. 

The only reason for our central 
purchasing department has been its 
ability to save money for the sub- 


Continued on page 45 
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Louis Terri 
H. H. NOTT 


Minneapolis 


AROLD H. NOTT, Purchasing 

Agent of the Smith System 
Heating Company, Minneapolis, 
and active in the affairs of the 
Twin Cities Association, is the new 
Vice President for District 3, 
N.A.P.A. He sueceeds George L. 
Meyer, Jr., of the Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, Chicago. 


EMERGENCY PURCHASES 
GUY A. TOMPSON, 


Director of Purchases, The Empire Companies, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


- ~ pecosgmneiaed purchasing in its and be used where the regula 
strict sense is buying foran un- cedure can be satisfactoril) 
foreseen occurrence or condition economically employed. Const 
ealling for immediate action where — tive and careful planning is 


| 

i 
the regular procedure will not sat- most effective agent in keeping | 
isfactorily take care of the exi- to a desirable minimum. 1 
gency. In its broader sense, and however, is not a function o | 
this is the sense in which it is here purchasing department alon¢ | 
treated, emergency purchases in- department using the mate 


clude all those purchases where the must first have well laid out | 
emergency procedure for economic outlining material requirem: 
reasons is followed. It is intended Furthermore, they must be 


here to point out that the emer- eeived in time for the purch 
gency procedure for buying is logi- department to study the re 


cally used as a regular method of | ments and plan their method: 

procurement for certain materials handling. 

under certain conditions. The ma- What are the specific mea 

terials to be so procured are pri- control? The first approach ! 
marily items of small value, and study of one’s own organiz 

the conditions under which they with the aim of determining 

may reasonably be so purchased are _— extent to which the emergence} 





where properties are isolated and cedure should be used. Th« 
satisfactory sources of supply are — the number, and distribution | 


locally available. units of property are primary 
An_ illustration will probably erning factors in determinin; 
make clearer what I have just said. use. In fact in the case of a 
Working barrels for pumping oil plant with the purchasing ag 
wells are commonly used by the in- _ located nearby emergency bi 


dustry, and requirements in most should not be a problem. A 1 tH) 


eases may be anticipated. How- units increase and the distance: 
ever, the cost per unit is small, less tween them becomes greate? 
than $10.00 each; the property in _ problems of emergency buying 
this ease to be supplied is isolated;  tiply. These problems will b 
an oil well supply store is located ified some by the facilities for 
only a few miles away where the munication. For instance, wi ' 
working barrel may be obtained at our own telephone and teleg: | 
the minimum price. With these system that reaches all of our larg | 
conditions existing it may be advis- units of property, and many ) 
able not to buy this item ahead of | gency purchases are made thr | 
actual need, which would build up the general office by the buyer: | 
the company’s stock and ineur otherwise would be purchas 


handling costs, but instead wait un- the man on the property. | 

til the immediate need for the The kind of business in 

working barrel exists and permit one is engaged also has | 

the man in charge of the property direct bearing on the amour 

to buy at that time. emergency buying that is ad\ | 
It is not to be thought that emer- From our own experience, 

gency buying is a means to be em- stance, we find that it is nec 


ployed without restraint. Itshould to employ emergency buying n 
be kept to a practical minimum. It more on our oil producing p 
is not a procedure to be built up ities than at our manufacti 
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Page 18 
plants. The requirements of the 
manufacturing plants are more pre- 
dictable. 

Last, the facilities that vendors 
have provided for serving the prop- 


THE 


erties for which you buy have a 
considerable bearing. 

If emergency buying is to be 
used to any considerable extent, it 
will probably be found advisable to 
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provide a separate form to be used 
for emergency orders. Anyone why 
has studied the situation will con 


cur that it is not good practice t, 


Continued on page 
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RECIPROCITY 


H. T. LEWIS, Professor of Marketing 


Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


pita ae is not primarily 
a purchasing problem; it is not 
a sales problem. In last analysis 
it is a management problem. 

It is the job of management to 
operate a business so as to make a 
profit. 
difficult. The problems range all 
the way from income tax to bank 


The task is complicated and 


loans, from standard costs to com- 
pany unions, from machine opera- 

Fur- 
always 
what they seem, and the real issue 
may easily lie hidden beneath a 
surface problem. 


tion to advertising layout. 


thermore, things are not 


Thus, what may 
appear to be a labor question may 
in reality be one of plant location. 
Management therefore has the most 
difficult of all jobs, that of coordi- 
nating the work of all its depart- 
ments (any one of which should be 
willing to sacrifice something in the 
larger interests of the whole) so as 
to marshal the firm’s resources of 
money, men, and machines in order 
to secure the largest possible net 
profit in the long run. 

Where does reciprocity fit into 
all this? One reason why it be- 
comes a management question is 
beeause it affects so many different 
departments. It affects sales, ob- 
viously, and for equally obvious 
reasons it affects purchasing. It 
may well require some modifica- 
tions in the accounting depart- 
ment’s system of keeping records. 
The production department is con- 
cerned with dependability and 
henee with the selection of a sup- 
plier, because inferior material or 
delayed deliveries may well prove 
costly. Even the legal department 


may become involved, as some 


of our railways learned not long 
since. 

Management can build an excel 
lent case for reciprocity. 1 waive 
those instances, real or fancied (and 
both exist) when a company prac- 
tices reciprocity because it is forced 
When 


the pressure is actually as great as 


to do so in order to survive. 


this, there then is no real issue to 
debate. 

But reciprocity may be practiced 
from choice rather than from neces 
sity. After all, 
reciprocity means that my sales de 


And why not? 


partment gets some business that it 
might not otherwise have, and if 
care is exercised in the handling 
thereof, it should be profitable busi 
ness. 

‘*But,’’? some purchasing officer 
says, ‘‘my purchasing department 
often has to pay a higher price for 
the material we buy. My com- 
pany’s real profit on the transac- 
tion is less than appears in the 
sales records because part of the 
cost of getting this business has 
been charged to me.’’ 
be true. But as a management 
question the whole issue is one of 
comparative eost. Thus, to add 
$1,000 to the cost of material pur- 
chased in return for a sales order 
on which the profit would other- 
wise have been $1,500 will eut the 
actual net return to $500. Sut 
there is still a profit of $500 on a 
sale that might not otherwise have 
been made at all, to say nothing of 
the additional volume over which 
to spread overhead costs. 


This may 


Continued on page 42 
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Louis Terri 


G. B. TUTHILL 
Elkhart 


UY B. TUTHILL of C. G. 

Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana, 
and the South Bend Association, is 
the new Vice President for District 
4. No stranger to Executive Com- 
mittee deliberations, he has an ex 
cellent record of service in associa 
tion work, national and loeal, and 
is also an officer of his company. 
The Register of American Manu 
factures curiously lists the products 
of his organization as bugles, elari- 
nets and musical instruments, 
which sounds like a mean commen 
tary on Conn bugles and clarinets. 
But Mr. Tuthill has eonvineing]l, 
demonstrated that he is in 
with 


tune 
progressive purchasing and 
ready to work harmoniously with 


his fellow board members. 


He suc 
eeeds Raymond E. Flynn of the 
Union Trust Company, Detroit. 


Pea 
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ABOVE: Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company exhibit, voted the most in- 
formative booth at the show. 


RIGHT: Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, voted the most attractive 
exhibit. 


a 





BELOW: Acme Steel Company 
Socony-Vacuum Ojl Co. 
Wallace Barnes Company 
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THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 


The Effect of National and International 
Governmental Policies on Business 


Trends and Commodity Prices 


THI 
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GOVERNMENT 


A discussion of the subject from three fundamental viewpoints as presented 
at the twentieth anniversary convention of the National Association 


of Purchasing Agents, New York, May 20, 1935. 


2°, 





Spokesman for the Government 


HON. JOHN DICKINSON 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Washington 











T may be that there are ample 
grounds for quarrelling as to 
whether or not the course that was 
pursued by government, and_ by 
business in cooperation with gov- 
ernment, was, from the standpoint 
of hindsight, the soundest 
that 


Whatever our views may be how- 


course 


might have been selected. 
ever on that question, there is no 
good reason for failing to recognize 
that the course which was pursued 
has resulted in a measure of re- 
covery which stands out on the face 
of the figures and which for the 
country as a whole is apparent to 
anyone who visits the different see- 
tions. Some leading industries are 
still in a very depressed condition, 
due in great measure to their own 
peculiar problems, but by right 
means or wrong means, the country 
as a whole is in so much better a 
condition today than in the early 
part of 1935 that we should all of 
us, those in government, as well as 
those in business, take the utmost 
care that nothing that we now do 
shall operate to reverse the prog- 


ress whieh has been made. 


During that interval, the index 
of industrial activity as a whole 
has shown an increase of fifty per 
cent. Profits for the group of cor- 
porations publishing annual reports 
rose from minus 2.5% in 1932 to 
19355 and 4.5% in 
1934, while the number of business 
failures 


plus 2.5% in 


among small, as well as 


large, coneerns, has declined from 


the rate of over a billion dollars a 
vear at the end of 1932 to a rate 
of only a little over two hundred 
million, the lowest in many years. 
Meanwhile, industrial employment 
has inereased from an index of 59 
to one of 82, or by 37%, while pay- 
rolls increased from an index of 37 
in March 1933 to an index of 69 in 
February 1935. 

The charge is frequently made 
that price increases have kept the 
individual worker from receiving 
any benefit as a result of wage in- 
creases and that consequently there 
has been no general improvement 
in the purehasing power available 
to absorb the products of industry. 
Even if this were the case, it would 
still be true that for every one hun- 
dred workers employed today on 
terms as good as in Mareh 1933, 
there would be thirty-seven addi- 
tional- workers employed on those 
terms who were not at work at all 
in March 1933. This in itself would 
be a noteworthy gain, not merely 
for the workers, but for the indus- 


tries whose products they buy. 


Continued on page 
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Spokesman for Industry 


CHARLES R. HOOK 


President, American Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 











C' INFIDENCE is the base upon 
which is built all sound and 
satisfactory business and human re- 
lationships. Any act or proposal 
which 


doubt 


otf government ereates a 


spirit of fear, and uncer 
tainty as to the future, destroys 
confidence and stops the exchange 
of goods and services, 

General Johnson in a reeent ad- 
said: 


dress Susiness might 


much better if it 


vet 
were relieved of 
uneertainty. It ought to be re- 
that. The present 
is supposed to be the share-the- 


lieved of fear 


wealth, fiat money and other buga- 


boos. To the extent that they 
threaten our existing system, they 
are holding back recovery. I don’t 


think any of these threats are really 
but I do think they 
ought to be set at rest by a forth- 


dangerous, 


right repudiation of them by the 
Administration. ’’ 

Business has been accused by 
government in this country of be- 
ing widely divided, that it 


widely varying viewpoints on ma- 


has 


jor national problems. 
a facet 


This is not 


it is wholly incorrect. 
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To those who make the claim that 
there is no united business view- 
point with respect to major prob- 
lems, I respectfully call their at- 
tention to the remarkable degree of 
uniformity of ideas in: 

(1) The Platform adopted by the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ Con- 
gress of American Industry last Decem- 
ber, following its advance consideration 
by industrial organizations with 57,000 
members ; 

(2) The declarations adopted at the 
White Sulphur meeting of the Joint Busi- 


Continued on page 40 
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Louis Terri 


J. G. BRODERICK 


Hamilton 


HE purchasing agents of the 
Dominion selected J. G. Broder- 
ick of the 


Company, 


Otis-Fensom Elevator 
Hamilton, Ontario, to 
represent them as Vice President 
for District 5. An active worker 
and leader in the Hamilton group 
and in the Canadian Council, Mr. 
Broderick is ably fitted to take up 
the Executive Committee post from 
whieh Fred Lueas of Toronto this 
the N.A.P.A. 


year stepped into 


presidency. 


1935 


WE PREDICT. ... 





Spokesman for Finance 


DR. E. W. KEMMERER 


Walker Professor of International Finance 


Princeton University 











HAT is likely to be the trend 
of commodity prices during 
the next few years? The factors 
in this problem are so numerous 
and so eomplicated and among 
them unpredictable political forces 
loom so large that anything like a 
definitely timed and quantitative 
answer to the question would be 
light, 


perhaps be thrown upon the an- 


rash. Some however, may 
swer by considering, on the basis 
of certain assumptions, a few of 
the probable consequences of the 
monetary forces that are now in 
operation. To simplify the diseus- 
I shall first 
United States will continue on the 
vold 


present form. 


sion assume that the 


standard in essentially its 


Under existing law and execu- 
tive order, the price of gold in the 
United States is fixed at $35 an 
ounce. This means that one paper 
dollar is declared to be equivalent 
in value to 13.71 grains of gold. So 
long as the Government maintains 
the paper money price of gold at 
this figure, it will obviously main- 
tain the gold value of the paper 
money at this figure. This is 2 
mere mathematical relationship and 
to state it is like saying that a foot 
will always be twelve inches long. 
Although the price of gold will not 
change so long as these conditions 
are maintained, the value of gold 
or its purchasing power over com- 
modities, which is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing, will be continually 
changing. 

There are in cireulation in the 
United States about 514 billion dol- 
lars which consist of various kinds 
coins of 
all of 
which the National Government is 


of paper money and of 


silver, nickel and copper, 


obliged by law to maintain at a 


parity with gold. Over 90 


however, of 


In a 


amounts to something like a t! 
dollars, is performed by ban 


normal, 


our 


total 
business in the United States, \ 


Del 


i 


) 
[ 


prosperous 


I 


posits circulating by means o! 


checks, that 


posit currency.”’ 
perous 


amounted 
of which 


times 


is, by so-called 


our 


bank 


to over 


about 


$0 


$25 


In normally 


ce 


} 


volun 


i) 


were payable by check, and 


volume of checking deposits 


lated, through cheek payments 


an average about 50 times a 


Yet the value of every dol 


our paper money and the va 


every dollar payable by bank 


by which our enormous volu! 


business is effected 


is, un 


A 


gold standard, equal to the 


of a gold dollar, namely, 


present time, to the value of 


grains of gold. 


Anything that affects th 


(i.e., the purchasing power) o 


| } 
( 


in the world affects the value « 


gold dollar in which all this 


ness is done and in which all + 
debt obligations are expressed 


ried and paid. If the supp! 


gold thrown on the world’s 


kets 


relativ 


re to 


the 


creases, gold depreciates and 


demand 


modity prices in all gold sta 


countries rise; and if the wol 


mand for gold increases mor 


idly than the world’s sup) 


gold, gold appreciates, name! 


up in value in comparison 


goods and prices fall. 


If the value or purchasing 


of gold in the world’s fre 


markets remains where 


February 1933 and approxin 


it 


where it is today, the cost of 


will tend to be 69 per cent 


than it was in February 1933 


would be approximately 48 px 


above what it is today. 


same assumption, wholesal 


( 


would be 28 per cent higher 


they are today. 


how¢e 


seems more likely, the value « 


depreciates again to its 1926 


after 


the 


present 


Con 


W or] 


fri 
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HOW COMMODITY MARKETS REACT 
TO GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES 


HE general convention theme 
“The Effect of National 
International Governmental 


and 
Poli- 
cies on Business Trends and Com- 
modity Prices’’—which was dis- 
cussed from various general view- 
points at the opening convention 
session (See page 20) was traced 
into the field of specific commodity 
markets and related groups in a 
series of practical discussions on 
May 20, and 


Wednesday morning, May 22 


Monday afternoon, 


NON-FERROUS METALS 

C. S. J. Trench, editor of the 
American Metal Market, spoke first 
of the which 
brought the price up from 25¢ to 


silver policy, has 
77e an ounce in two years. 

‘*T shall not enter into any argu- 
ment whether silver is, or is not, 
worth $1.29 an ounce—as money- 
but would state the opinion that it 
certainly is not worth that as a 
commercial commodity, as we shall 
some time discover if we are ever 
obliged to sell. But perhaps this 
will be the one case where a corner 
is successful through the ability of 
the buyer to find a use for his ae- 
quisition at or above the price he 
paid. Those who corner markets 
are usually put to the task of try- 
ing to eash in on their holdings, 
but in the case of silver the Gov- 
ernment may simply decree that its 
silver is cash. The producers of 
silver bearing ores have weleomed 
the purchase of silver at constantly 
advancing prices, for it has helped 
to sweeten the scanty profits that 
could be realized from the baser 
metals, copper, lead and zine. These 
other metals have lagged far behind 
silver.’’ 


OILS AND FATS 
Wallace A. Brindley of E. A. 


Pierce & Company rehearsed the 
government program of cotton crop 





restriction and slaughter of live- 


stock. It took about a year to show 
any reduction in the large available 
supplies. Then, as prices started 


to rise, drought conditions exag- 
gverated the effeets of the govern- 
ment restriction program. 
‘*Cottonseed oil advanced about 
seven cents per pound. Cottonseed, 
whieh had sold as low as $8 to $9 
per ton, advanced to as high as $50 
per ton. Cottonseed meal advanced. 
which were 


Cottonseed hulls, 


and burned a 
earlier, reached $14 per ton and it 


is now said that cottonseed 


thrown away vear 


is the 





DISTRICT No. 6 





HARRY FENNER 


Cincinnati 


ARRY FENNER of The Cin- 


cinnati Shaper Company takes 


over the reins as N.A.P.A. Vice 
President for District No. 6—Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania. The 


confidence of his fellow buyers is 
readily understandable by a glance 
at his reeord of consistent and able 
service as committeeman, director 
and officer of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation for many years past. He 
succeeds H. N. Williams of the 
Seott & Fetzer Company, Cleve. 
land. 


most valuable seed crop both from 
standpoint of value and usage. The 
general advance in all oils and fats 
throughout the world ranged from 
approximately 150 per cent to 300 
the 
The rest of the world had 


per cent from extreme low 


prices. 
somewhat more oil and oil seeds 
than they needed immediately and 
so increased their seed crushing and 
shipped edible vegetable oils to this 


country. The market receded under 


the weight of the imports. How 
ever, the United States is a very 


large consumer of oils and fats and 


with a further curtailment of cot- 
this 
vear and livestock numbers greatly, 
that it 


will be some while before stocks can 


ton production anticipated 


reduced, appearances are 
be built up again, so oils and fats 


must be imported.’’ 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 

Kk. M. Allen, President of Mathie- 
Alkali Works, decried the ef- 
feet of 


son 
inflation, reciprocal trade 
treaties, and vast expenditures on 
immature work relief plans, as gen- 
erally unsettling and prejudicial to 
industry. 

Specifically he cited heavily in- 
ereased labor and container costs 
as contributing to an advancing 
price trend in the chemieal indus- 
tries, predicted a broad swing up- 
ward as justifying increased inven- 
tories, and advocated contract pro- 
visions 


permitting monthly price 


adjustments. 


FOODSTUFFS 


Dr. Louis H. Kconomie 
Adviser to the A.A.A., summarized 
price developments in the food in- 


Bean, 


dustries, and eredited governmen- 
tal policies with promoting a more 
orderly course. 

** Food prices have been lifted in 
the past two years. partly by gov- 


ernment policies, partly by nature ; 
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ACME STEEL COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: 2843 ARCHER AVE,, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


The Acme Steel Company booth at the INFORMASHOW 
—where old Doc Steelstrap, the builder-upper 
of package efficiency, held forth. 
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I MADE A LOT OF NEW FRIENDS—— 
AND SAW A LOT OF OLD ONES 


@ Even I was surprised. So many old 
friends at the Convention who have 
used Acme Steelstrap for years. So 
many new ones who were vitally inter 
ested in learning how to make their 
shipping packages more efficient 


I talked with shippers of heavy prod 
ucts... light products...fragile products 
—for the Acme Steelstrap reinforcing 
system fits them all. 


Administered in a scientific manne: 
this slender steel band makes delicate 
packages robust, often allows a lightex 
box or crate. Sometimes we save money 
—always we increase efficiency. 


But, if we didn’t meet at the convention 
—let me hear from you. Tel! 


me what you ship. With ove! 
50 years of experience t 
help me—I can nearly alway 
help you. No obligation 


Doc. Steehstrapr 





the present level of food prices, 
while relatively high, has been re- 
stored more nearly to its” pre- 
depression relation to other com- 
modity prices and to the general 
eost of livine; beeause of the 
drought, there now exists an un- 
hbalaneed relationship between the 
major groups of prices in the gen- 
eral list of food prices; over the 
next year or two, food prices would 
tend to weaken unless supported by 
further improvement in domestic 
demand, for nature is likely to be 
more bountitul and the Agrieul- 
tural Adjustment programs di- 
rected toward balanced production 
for adequate domestic consumption. 
A program of this sort would mean 
farm production in line with popu- 
lation growth but industrial pro- 
duction restored at least to the level 
and rate of growth of the pre- 
depression vears. 

“The untangling of the effects 
of the 1934 drought from the ef- 
leets of the orderly adjustment pro- 


erams contemplated by the AAA 
for 1934 will probably remain good 
sport for future economists, Ph.D’s 
and politicians—with results that 
may not repay the labor. In some 
cases, effects may be looked for 
where none may exist. For ex- 
ample, in searching for the gov- 
ernmental cause of the present rela- 
tively high prices of meats, it may 
be entirely overlooked that had 
there been no AAA adjustment 
programs, practically the same rel- 
atively high prices would now pre- 
vail.’’ 


TEXTILES 


A. W. Zelomek, President of the 
International Statistical Bureau 
and Consulting Economist for the 
Fairchild Publications, summarized 
the efforts of major governmental 
policies in the textile industry. 

Results of the 12 eent govern- 
ment loan on cotton: 

(1) It has tended to inerease for- 
eign production of cotton to the 


highest level in recent yea 
this has been encouraged 

by foreign government sub 
partienlarly in South Ame) 

(2) It is tending to sh 
market control of cotton f) 
country to Liverpool. 

(3) It is encouraging a 
ment of spinning machine 
signed for American cot! 
spindles that may be used 
foreign staples. This will 
more difficult for us to recov 
mately our cotton markets 

(4) It is tending to eli 
thousands of individuals why 
tofore had served the 
such as merchants, shippers 
pressers, handlers, ginners 

(5) It has encouraged na 
ism abroad through foreign 
such as are already evident 
and Germany, and are st 
spoken of in Japan. 

(6) It has placed cotton 
favorable competitive position 


Continued o 
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THE 


COAL MARKETING 


JAMES WALTER CARTER, President 


Carter Coal Company, New York 


Coal 
undertook to regulate the pro- 


HE original Code which 
ducers of bituminous coal sought 
to establish and preserve, not only 
in theory, but in fact, fair eompe- 
tition. This Code provided for the 
fixing of minimum prices F.O.B. 





DISTRICT No. 7 





Louis Terri 


W.M. KERRICK 


Louisville 


ISTRICT NO. 7, embracing the 

New Industrial South, is to a 
large extent a tribute to the vision, 
energy and leadership of W. M. 
(Bill) Kerrick of The Mengel Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky. Active 
in the organization of the local 
group and effecting its affiliation 
with the National Association, he 
has worked tirelessly in the devel- 
opment of a strong district, and it 
is natural that his colleagues in 
purchasing should turn to him as 
their representative in national af- 
fairs. He returns to the Exeeu- 
tive Committee this year to serve 
his fourth term as Vice President, 
succeeding R. J. Preis of the Whit- 
ney National Bank, New Orleans, 
who will find plenty to keep him 
busy preparing for the 1936 
N.A.P.A. convention in his city. 





the mines by loeal Code Authorities 
in the various geographical divi- 
Under this 
Code, as originally drafted, the in- 


sions of the industry. 


dustry achieved a degree of pros- 
perity through cooperative action 
that it had not previously enjoyed 
for many years. 

Some of those having to do with 
the administration of the even then 
(‘ode 
Sureaus and Commissions became, 
and I sincerely, 
with the idea that competition with- 


extensive machinery of the 


believe imbued 
in the industry was dangerous to 
the maintenance of its newly 
achieved prosperity, and forthwith 
that all competition 
within the industry should be elimi- 
nated. The magic formula by which 


determined 


this was to be done was so-called 
price correlation. The complexity 
of the matter offered a perfect field 
for the development of a large 
bureaucracy. Let me illustrate this 
by citing that in Division No. 1 
(one of the five Divisions set up 
under the Bituminous Coal Code) 
there are approximately 27,000 dif- 
ferent sizes and grades of coal, with 
respect to which the sponsors of the 
price correlation theory aspired to 
achieve a perfect price relationship. 

As may be imagined, securing 
the voluntary adoption, by all the 
producers and their customers con- 
cerned, of the prices so ‘‘corre- 
lated’’ was not easy, and so the 
advocates of the theory naturally 
passed to the next step, namely 
compulsory price correlation. It 
was argued that unless there should 
be a forced correlation of prices on 
a national seale, prices and wages 
would collapse. 

Despite the adoption of Code 
amendments for price correlation, 
there soon began talk of another 
emergency confronting the indus- 
try, that being 
observed, and that something must 


prices were not 
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June 1935 
again be done to save the industry. 
Some believed that the Government 
itself should fix prices, and that the 
bureaucratic machine should seeur 
greater power to compel obedienc: 
to its dictation. It is my opinion 
that the NRA Administration had 
already so directed its agencies that 
as a practical matter it had engaged 
in price fixing for the Bituminous 
Coal Industry for several months 
The ery, therefore, for price fixing 
by the Federal Government was in 


Continued on next page 





DISTRICT No. 8 











Louis Terri 
HARRY ROWBOTHAM 


Philadelphia 


ARRY A. ROWBOTHAM of 

the Belmont Iron Works, Phil- 
adelphia, doesn’t spend all of his 
time on the fairways and greens, 
but has kept his strokes working 
well enough to bag the N.A.P.A. 
golf championship for several! 
and it required an extra 
play-off round at Baltusrol to lift 
his erown this year and take the 


years, 


cup to Providence. Perhaps he was 
distracted by his new responsibili 
ties as Vice President for District 
No. 8 and as financial officer of the 


new Executive Committee. He sue- 


eeeds George S. Frank of Cornell 
University, Ithaea, N. Y. 
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DISTRICT No. 9 





J. M. BROWN 
Hartford 


J M. BROWN, Purchasing 
e Agent of Veeder-Root, Ine., 
Hartford, Connecticut, is the new 
Vice President for New England's 
District No. 9. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion, and brings an optimistie en- 
thusiasm to his new assignment. 
He sueceeds Ralph G. Waite of the 
Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. 





my opinion little more than an ap- 
peal for public recognition of an 
existing practice. 

I believe that this is a dangerous 
trend, not only from the point of 
view of the producer but from that 
of the consumer as well. Govern- 
ment should interfere as little as 
possible with the direct conduct of 
private enterprise, and should now 
withdraw wherever possible from 
such activities, in order that pri- 
vate individuals may again assume 
the full responsibility for their 
commercial ventures. 

The problems that confront the 
coal industry today are well known. 
There exists a capacity to produce 
greater tonnages of coal than exist- 
ing markets are ready or willing to 
consume. This is a condition not 
peculiar to the Bituminous Coal 


Continued on page $2 
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“We'd just as soon go back to 
the old letter-press 
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as do without Voice Writing ... ~ | | 





because our dictators gained Bete 
970 days in a single year! 


(FROM EDISON RECORDS OF THE WORLD'S BUSINESS) 








After Pro-technic Ediphones had been _ in Stenographic business capa¢ to 
installed in this company's Claim De- cause time is no longer wasted | ih | 
partment it was found that the 14 _ ing everything twice—once in 
Dictators (investigators, who usually book, and again on a typewrite 
work outside the office) each gained According to a company off 
14% days a week. 970 days a year... VoiceWriting is valuable in sma 
a 24% increase in business capacity! too. Where men are outside, 
These men are now able to dictate Pro-technic Ediphones allow ths 


at any hour, without assistance. Slow- dictate before 9, after 5, or at a 
ing up of reports—through use of Everywhere, Pro-technic Edig 
long-hand, or becouse of overworked are helping large and small o: | 
stenographers — no tions increas 


longer exists. The Edi- businesscapa 
son principle of “think 70° EPHONE THE £ 
once ... write once YOUR CiTy, for 


information! 


Phenan 0. Eeiven | | 


ORANGE, N.J 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 


... at once” guides a 
all dictation service. Fd ate 
And it has accounted ip ne 


for a 3344% increase 
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THE NEW STERLING 
Segmental Wheel and Chuck 


£ 





In this new STERLING chuck and segmental wheel 
we have combined the experience and knowledge 
gained in years of making chucks for STERLING seg- 
mental grinding wheels. The STERLING chuck has al- 
ways been of light weight and easy on the bearings of 
your grinders and we now offer a chuck still lighter 
than our standard chuck and with several added fea- 


tures for efficiency and economy. 


With the new chuck each segment is mounted 
separately, the grooved segment fitting itself into its 
proper position and with a twist of the socket wrench 
each segment is tightened and remains solid through- 
out its life. A full set of segments can be set up in but 
a few moments and is so simple a child can do it. 
After wearing down the segments they can be set out 
and still more life obtained leaving but a fraction of an 
inch to be discarded. 


This is a real production unit, built for production PATENT ARPES FOR 
surface grinding with solid or gap type segments or Designed for 
solid ring wheels without the fuss and time consumed PRATT & WHITNEY 
in sulphuring. Let our Engineers show you what a BLANCHARD + DIAMON 
Sterling chuck and segmental wheel can do to reduce OSTERHOLM 
your grinding costs. CAPITAL KNIFE GRINDER: 


THE STERLING GRINDING WHEEL COMPAN‘* 


Abrasive Division of The Cleveland Quarries Co 


Factory and Office: TIFFIN, OHIO CHICAGO: 133 N. Wacker Drive DETROIT: 101-107 W. Warren Ay 
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BUSINESS BOOK | i: 
F THE MONTH 


Inflation is a fact. What does it mean 


in terms of practical business policy ? 


T is the most elementary principle 

of common sense that success in 
any field of endeavor depends on 
familiarity with the rules. 

Purchasing executives whose ex- 
perience extends back over a span 
of two decades or so have found it 
necessary to adjust their policies 
and technique to many successive 
and widely different situations— 
the feverish sellers’ market of war- 
time and the post-war boom, the 
recession of 1920-21, the period of 
expansion and New Era prosperity, 
the erash of 1929 and the ensuing 
years of depression, the era of code 
restrictions, and now the uncharted 
situation of June 1935 and beyond. 

It has been customary to assert, 
with a certain smugness, that the 
eternal, immutable and unrepeal- 
able dictates of economic law pro- 
vide an infallible guide to business 
policy, at least in the long run. 
But individual business enterprise 
isn’t altogether a long run propo- 
sition. The statistics of business 
failures are eloquent testimony tu 
the fact that it may be a very short 
run indeed. Profit, the goal of 
business, is an immediate and not 
a continuing factor. 

For some unexplainable reason, 
the word ‘‘opportunist’’ is popu- 
larly used as a term of reproach. 
Yet in this rapidly changing scene, 
it is only the opportunist, with the 
intelligence, the courage, and the 
flexibility to trim his course in aec- 
cordance with new developments, 
who has kept his company in a con- 
sistently sound and solvent position. 
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ECONOMICS OF 
Basis. of 
Monetary Policy. By H. 
and John 
Assistant Professor of Banking, Columbia 
University 
cifie phases of the subject by thirteen ad- 
ditional authors. 
pices of the Columbia University Council 
for Researeh in the Social Sciences. 
lished by Columbia University Press, New 
445 pages. 


INFLATION 
Contemporary American 
Parker Willis 


M. Chapman, Professor and 
; Supplemented by essays on spe- 
Prepared under the aus- 


Pub- 


Price $4.50. 








And this applies to every one of 
the various phases of management, 
including purchasing. 
Furthermore, there sometimes 
seems to be a problem of compli- 
ance even in the ease of economic 
laws. Within the past few years, 
a number of excellent and thought- 
ful treatises have been published 
leading us to think in terms of 
‘“the 


“the eco- 


‘*the economies of plenty,’’ 
economies of want,’ 
nomies of depression,’’ ‘‘the eco- 
nomies of the New Deal,’’ and so 
on at considerable length, as if 
there were many alternative sets 
of rules to be selected or evoked at 
will. Such indeed is apparently 
the belief of most of the panacea 
peddlers and the basis for even 
some of the serious governmental 
efforts to 


seene. 


remould the economic 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 


But it is far from an accurate 
statement. The fact is, rather, that 
conditions of want (natural or ar- 
tificially induced) or of plenty, the 
psychological elements attendant 
upon boom time and depression, 
and new business legislation, intro- 
duce a variety of modifying factors 
that help to determine, for the time 
being, the probable extent and di- 
rection of the economie forces. 
Inflation ’’ 


clearly states this position in the 


‘*The Eeonomies of 
opening sentence. It is an attempt 
to relate inflation (a financial pol- 
icy) to the body of fundamental 
economic theory and to designate 


the considerations that govern. The 
subtitle, ‘‘ The Basis of Contempo 
rary American Monetary Poliey’’ 
points to the timeliness of the 
study. For of all the factors that 
will influence the course of eco- 
nomie development over the period 
which lies ahead, this is one of the 
most potent, and the business man, 
investor, or purchasing agent who 
hopes to contend successfully under 
these conditions, to build up ade 
quate defenses and to capitalize op 
portunities, must be armed with 
something more in the way of in- 
formation than slogans, headlines, 
and a hazy recollection of what 
happened to the German mark. 
Inflation in this country is no 
longer a fear; it is a fact. It is, 
moreover, a policy to which the 
present Administration is definitely 
committed, as evidenced by the de- 
valuation of the dollar and the an- 
nounced objective of higher price 


levels. The reluctance to ‘‘enter’’ 
upon an inflationary program to 
finance the soldiers’ bonus is pri- 
marily a matter of degree and a 
detail of application, an effort to 
keep a measure of control over a 
policy that has in the past been 
recklessly self-accelerating. 

Being a fact, it must receive due 
consideration in the formulation of 
any business plans and policies. Its 
essential character, causes and re- 
sults, the probable course of devel- 
opments under such a policy, are 
vital to 
executive. 


every management and 


And for this reason the 


comprehensive and scholarly pres- 
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Winning Popularity 
in One Short Year 


These high grade Files had their first introduction to the market 
just a year ago. 


entation of Professors Willis and 
Chapman, documented with a thor- 
ough review of what has happened 
in previous experiments with infla- 
tion here and abroad (for the idea 
did not originate with the New 
Deal) is probably the most impor- 
tant, and even essential, contribu- 
tion to business literature that has 
appeared in many months. 

This discussion is eminently re- 
alistie and practical. The authors’ 
considered opinion and impressive 
evidence that inflation is generally 
undesirable and does not in any 
real sense achieve the objectives 
hoped for when such a policy is 
adopted, that it tends to eurtail 
trade, both domestie and foreign— 
all this does not lead them into a 
course of mere argument and de- 
nuneciation. The situation is here; 
so long as it persists, let’s find out 
all we can about it in order to con- 
duct ourselves most wisely. 

To generalize, the indieated tech- 
nique is largely defensive. The 
more normal goal of profits shown 
in greater financial balances and 
the cash dividends loses its signifi- 
cance as monetary values shrink 
and ‘‘real’’ values in goods and 
equipment are enhanced. It is 
something like the old ‘‘nullo’’ bid 
in auction bridge, when the object 
of the game was suddenly reversed 
and you strove to force your op- 
ponents to take and hold the tricks 
that would ordinarily represent a 
winning score. 


It is not altogether as simple as 
that, of course. The subject has 
many ramifications. It affects bank- 
ing and finance, agriculture, com- 
modity prices, security values and 
returns, net income and its distri- 
bution, purchasing power, produc- 
tion costs, the structure of capital 
and the means of production, ex- 
change and foreign trade. The in- 
terplay of these various interests 
produces more complex reactions, 
all of which have an important 
bearing upon even that restricted 
view of the problem concerned pri- 
marily with business and industrial 
operations, and especially with the 
purchasing function. 









wide popularity and become so well 
known in the short span of twelve months. 


SIMONDS 








FILES 


are sold only through selected distribu- 
tors. The brilliant RED TANG color 
trademark enables buyers and users alike 
to select at a glance these outstanding 
quality files. Their teeth like metal 
cutting saws makes the metal come off 
in coils like they would from a lathe. 


Get these new RED TANG Files on 
your very next order so that you, too, 
may experience the pleasure that comes 
from using a really fine tool that can 
still be bought at regular prices. 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 
Established 1832 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Seldom if ever has a tool won such country- 
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Certain principles and experi- 
ences emerge from the study that 
are worthy of more detailed con- 
sideration by the purchasing execu- 
tive. A few of these may be sug- 


eested here. 


1. SPECULATION 


The general price tendeney dur- 
ing a period of inflation is upward, 
and this, as every buyer knows, 
means a time for larger purchases 
and commitments. But the rate of 
that price advance is likely to be so 
accelerated that a normal buying 
program fails to cope with the situ- 
ation. Moreover, markets for goods 
appear to be less predictable under 
such circumstances, which intro- 
duces new elements of risk and 
leads to a highly speculative state 
of mind even among normally con- 
servative operators. Business that 
could be profitably geared to a 
stable price level in its purchases 
and sales, or to a slowly rising price 
eurve, lacks the assurance and the 
scientific basis for reasonable and 
orderly adjustment. 

The result is speculation, both in 
the mental sense as contrasted with 
reasoned calculation, and in the 
active sense as expressed in actual 
business transactions. The tech- 
nique of speculative buying differs 
in many respects from the science 
of purchasing developed over the 
past decade. Buying has been ac- 
cepted as a conservative calling. 
Now it becomes less an art of 


spending and more of investing. 


2. INVENTORIES 


Inventory profits begin to accrue 
with increasing rapidity. Replace- 
ment values mount. The accepted 
principle of minimum stocks and 
deferred purchases not only spells 
lost opportunity but begins to in- 
volve drastie penalties. Rapid con- 
version of financial assets and eur- 
rent collections into materials and 
supplies becomes a pressing respon- 
sibility. Maintenance of nicely bal- 
anced stocks is less important than 
intelligent attention and shrewd se- 
lection of those portions of stock 
inventory as seem, from time to 


THI 


time, likely to advance more rapid 
ly than others in value. 

Larger inventories increase the 
risks of obsolescence; and, in rela- 
tion to the greater monetary invest 
ment represented, as well as to the 
success and duration of the infla- 
tionary poliey and finding an outlet 
for the goods, they increase the 
risks of subsequent depreciation. 

The problem of inventory turn- 
over vs. accumulation of inventory 
profits is also raised. Increases of 
stockroom values caused by infla- 
tion are after all merely paper 
profits, unrealized. Turnover means 
reinvestment at the higher level, 
and the suecessive profit-taking 
transactions must represent a mar- 
gin wider than the increase in value 
of goods in order to show any real 
advantage. On the other hand, the 
simple process of writing up inven- 
tory values to show a profit by ae- 
cretion is not a process of manu 
facturing and merehandising, and 
it may involve the relinquishment 
of markets and position in the trade 


and the loss of organization. 


3. MARKETS 


These operating considerations 
are tempered by the marketing 
problem. Rising prices induce con 
sumer reluctance to buy, particu 
larly when buying power is being 
generally curtailed and income is 
undergoing a process of realloca- 
tion. Dealers are close to this situ 
ation and sensitive to it. Their 
risk, in carrying stocks of goods, is 
inereased to this extent and they 
are further faced by the necessity 
of higher investment to maintain a 
stock comparable in size and vari- 
ety to that held under other cir- 
cumstances. 

Inflation is frequently assumed 
to be a ready means of stimulat- 
ing foreign trade as curreney ex- 
changes decline. Experience indi- 
cates that it generally results in 
exactly the reverse direction. In 
country after country, exports have 
fallen off following devaluation, 
whereas in times of deep depres- 
sion and firmly maintained eur- 
reney a much more favorable show- 
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ing is reported. The action of 
france in 1926, when the frane was 
stabilized at a rate below its in- 
ternal purchasing power, is another 
striking example. 


4. CREDITS 


Inflation works to the benefit of 
the debtor. Businesses operated on 
borrowed money are likely to profit 
since in repaying a loan they are 
frequently called upon to give back 
a substantially smaller real value 
than that represented by the same 
dollar value at the time the loan 
was negotiated. But by the same 
reasoning it beeomes advisable to 
press collections in order to convert 
outstanding credit into goods at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

Historically, the cash discount is 
a creature of inflation, an extra in- 
duecement to prompt settlement of 
obligations. A major purchasing 
opportunity may develop in the 
negotiation of favorable terms. 
That tendency, already apparent 
until it was checked by code re- 
quirements for uniform practice in 
many industries, is likely to reap- 
pear now that code restrictions 


have been withdrawn. 


WHAT TO DO? 

These are but a few of the eon 
siderations which must enter into 
the formulation of a management 
and purchasing policy over the per- 
iod just ahead. Cited thus briefly, 
they seem baldly aeademie, which 
is unfair to Messrs. Willis and 
Chapman and their colleagues, 
whose study is supported with the 
factual summary of what has hap- 
pened whenever this poliey has 
been accepted, and with the whole 
broad eeconomie background to ex- 
plain why such developments have 
ensued. 

Inflation is a philosophy of great 
expectations- whether of hope or 
of desperation depends on your 
point of view. That these expecta- 
tions have been so frequently un- 
realized in the past is the cause of 
much economic unrest and tragedy. 
Better far to expect what is actu- 
ally likely to happen and to ehart 


a business course accordingly. 
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AND HERE'S THE TYPEWRITER = 
MADE THE RECO 


First introduced last July, the New Easy- 





Writing Royal was immediately acclaimed the new easy-writing 


by typists and executives in offices large | 
and small. The excellence of its design 


and construction, the addition of 17 major 
, J * (1) And March (1935) sales were the largest of 





improvements, including Touch Control, any single month in Royal's entire history ...(2) The 
: i first quarter exceeded the same period of 1934 by a 
Automatic Paper Lock, Improved Shift large percentage. 


Freedom (all exclusive Royal features) 




















and more than 100 other refinements, dis- 
tinguish this latest Royal, Victory Model, 
as the most efficient typewriter ever pro- 
duced! No other writing machine meets 
so completely the requirements of both 


typists and executives. 


CONGRATULATIONS, P. A.’s! 


Your Inform-a-Show was a real success! Best 
wishes! And may we remind you, if you 
wish information concerning Royal Typewriters 
at any time—merely write, wire or telephone 
and we will gladly provide it. No obligation, 
of course. 


TT oe 
Invite a Demonstration in Your Own Office ... 


Compare the Work! 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 








2PARK AVENUE, DEPT. EP-6, NEW YORK CITY Name — 

1. Please deliver an Easy- Writing Royal, Victory Model, to our office for 

a free trial. We understand that it will save our typists time and effort. Firm _ i 
2. Quote trade allowance on _ ____Typewriter, Serial No. 
against purchase of the New Easy-Writing Royal, Victory Model. Address 
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a STORY Wd 


«<< HERE’S a photograph of 


a carburizing "box! 


« AND here’s a radiographic 
area of the same box! 

« EVIDENCE such as this is 
better than a thousand words 
as to the advantages of X- 
Rayed Thermalloy castings. 
Send your inquiries and re- 
quest for bulletin No. 101 to: 


THE 


ELECTRO ALLOYS CO. 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


THERMALLOY 


X-RAYED CASTINGS FOR HEAT - CORROSION: ABRASION 





COAL MARKETING 


Continued from page 25 


Industry. The only plausible solu- 
tion of the problem appears to be 
in a reduction of productive ¢a- 
pacity within the industry to a level 
approaching the existing consumer 
demand. 

The second problem confronting 
the coal industry is to devise meth- 
ods of operation that will enable 
the industry to sell its produets at 
lower prices in order that it may 
compete upon more nearly even 
terms with competing fuels and 
forms of energy. If economic laws 
were allowed to function freely, the 
forces of competition would eventu- 
ally eliminate all marginal units, 
leaving in operation only those 
mines required for the production 
at the lowest possible cost of the 
tonnages of coal for which a con- 
sumer demand exists. The working 
out of such a process would neces- 
sitate for the owners of some coal 


properties a marking down upon 


their books of the cost, or imagined 
value, of their respective plant in- 
vestments; and for labor, at least 
during the preliminary competitive 
period, continual pressure toward 
lower and lower standards of living. 

So far as labor is concerned, no 
one could humanely desire that the 
men and women employed by and 
dependent upon the industry should 
be subjected to a lowering of their 
standards of living. It seems ob- 
vious and unanswerable that some 
provision must be made for the 
protection of these workers, and it 
would seem that the best sort of 
protection would be some manner 
of reasonable statutory mainte- 
nance of maximum hours of labor 
and minimum rates of pay. 

-There is no reason, however, why 
similar humane feelings should at 
this time be lavished upon those 
who have invested their capital in 
There 


obligation 


marginal or surplus plants. 
would seem to be no 
upon the industry or the nation to 


attempt to salvage for these people 


EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 


June 1935 
the amounts of their investments, 
and it would seem that these vie- 
tims of an unfortunate economic 


situation should earry by them- 


selves any losses resulting from 
their own bad investments exactly 
as would unfortunate investors in 


any other industry. 


One of the things that the coal 
industry must do before it can 
achieve the reasonably profitable 
state it is entitled to enjoy, is to 
bring about a reduction in the num- 
ber of units within the industry 
through combinations and mergers. 
There is a need for coal companies 
national in the seope of their opera- 
tions. At the present time there is 
much friction in the industry, both 
among the many small units in the 
various fields and among the vari- 
ous geographical districts as such. 
Mergers upon a national seale would 
result in companies each owning 
and operating mining properties in 
all of the important coal producing 
States and districts. The existence 
of such companies would, in my 
opinion, go far to solve the bitter 
conflicts now engendered by the 
struggles of local groups to main- 
tain their identities and their com- 
markets 


petitive positions in the 


they serve. 

[f there should be formed in this 
eountry 25 or 30 large companies 
owning substantially all of the ex- 
isting mines and mining properties, 
there would have been taken a long 
step towards the maintenance of 
free competition in the coal indus- 
try, accompanied by the possibility 
of reasonable profits. The group- 
ing under one management of pro- 
ducing units located in every field 
would enable each Company to 
compete in every available market 
with whatever types of coal might 
be required. Each such Company 
would, as a practical matter become 
less interested in particular fields 
or districts, and would become more 
interested in producing such coal 
as might be required from its most 
efficient and most advantageously 
located mines. The closing of high 
cost, uneconomie mines would thus 


become easier of 


aecomplishment 
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since the necessity that now con- 
fronts the owners of such proper- 
ties to battle for their existence 
would have passed. 


The formation of such companies 
would also make easier the adjust- 
ment of the wage differentials which 
now incessantly harass not only the 
producers but also the officials of 
the miners’ unions. I believe it 
practically possible that by such a 
program of consolidation and mer- 
gers the coal industry can substan- 
tially reduce the price of coal, im- 
prove its service to consumers, bet- 
ter the quality of its products, 
maintain or better the earnings of 
its employees, and at the same time 
effect such economies in its opera- 
tions as will enable it to become 
reasonably profitable for its own- 
ers. No bureaucratic machine is 
necessary to attain these ends. On 
the contrary, the industry only re- 
quires men with those traits of 
character that have in the past 
made America a great nation—in- 
itiative — inventiveness — industry 

and above all courage. 





TRADE LITERATURE 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, 


strides in the development of design and 


having made great 


color printing on shipping boxes and 
cartons as an aid to merchandising, have 
dramatized this theme in a striking ecard 
and booklet pieturing the carton as an 
immense billboard proclaiming the con- 
tests to the world. 


are pictured, including toys, motor oil, 


Many applications 


beverages, food products, cigars, pottery, 
ete., indicating how this display oppor 
tunity may be realized. Designs whieh 
tie in with the characteristic trade-mark 
features or retail packages and labels are 
particularly effective. 


The American Crayon Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, commemorates its 100th an- 
niversary in a handsome special edition 
of its publication, ‘‘Everyday Art,’’ 
Which traces a century of progress in the 
development of crayons and marking ma- 
terials for commerce and industry, school 
and home. It is a far ery from the first 
crude cylinders of powdered chalk to the 
specialized products now available for 
each specifie purpose, and this develop 
ment is graphieally described and por 
traved, 














To step up your output of accurate 


Multi-form Copying 


When an organization doubles 
its facilities twice in five years, 
its product and service must be 
finding a wide acceptance. We 
have just completed our second 


such move since 1930. 


Your multiple-copying efficiency 
can probably be heightened by 
adopting one or more of Bonnar- 
Vawter’s standard systems. 
They are suited to all types of 


continuous form - writing and 


Included 


are continuous and single-copy 


accounting machines. 


forms in Fanform, Carbinfold, 
Snap-out, Interfold, Superfold, 
Interfold-Interleaved and ‘Tele 


type arrangements. 


If a special installation will 
effect even greater economies, 
our staff will be happy to d 
vise it. In any event, a thor 
ough analysis of your situation 
will entail neither cost nor obli 
gation. May we present a re 


port for your consideration? 





Bonnar-Vawter 
1717 East 30th Street 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 





423 Ten Forsyth St. Bldg. 
176 Federal Street 
130 North Wells Street 


Ee 


GAIN] form Company, inc 


Cleveland, Ohio 
DETROIT — 817 Transportation Bldg 
NEW YORK 75 West Street 
PHILADELPHIA — 620 Drexel Bldg 


Representatives in other principal cities 
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Pra ADERSIP 


RASSELLI 
CHEMICALS 


THE 


Oi 


nM 


SOME OF THE GRASSELLI PRODUCTS 


Acetate of Lead 

Acetic Acid Commercial 

Acetic Acid Glacial 

Acetic Acid Pure 

Acetic Acid Redistilled 

Alum—Ammonia U.S.P. 

Alum—Filter 

Alum—Paper Makers 

Alum—Pear! 

Alum—Potash U.S.P. 

Aluminum Sulphate 
Commercial and Iron Free 

Aluminum Chloride Crystals 

Aluminum Chloride Solution 

Ammonium Nitrate 

Ammonium Nitrate C. P. 

Ammonium Sulphate 99.9 

Aqua Ammonia 

Aqua Fortis 

Arsenic Acid 

Barium Carbonate 

Barium Chloride 


Barium Sulphate—Blanc Fixe 


Battery Acid 

Battery Coppers 

Battery Zinc 

Bi-Sulphate of Soda 

ret of Soda Solution 
mmonium Hydroxide 

C. P. Glacial Acetic Acid 

C. P. Hydrochloric Acid 

C. P. Nitric Acid 

C. P. Sulphuric Acid 





Send for booklet 







As stands 


Cadalyte 
Cadalyte-Bright Dip 
Cadmium 
Cogeyem Anodes 
Cadmium Hydrate 
Cadmium Plating Equipment 
Cadmium Sulphide 
Chromic Acid 
Delimer K 
Duclean—Iron drum cleaner 
FixtanA &B 
Formic Acid 
G. B. S. Soda 
Glauber’s Salt 
Glauber’s Salt Anhydrous 
Hypo-Sulphite of Soda Crystals 
Hypo-Sulphite of Sqgda Granulated 
Hypo-Sulphite of Soda Pea Crys. 
Indium— metal or oxide 
Inhibitor No. 3—Non-Foaming 
Inhibitor No. 8—Foaming 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
Intermediate Zinc 
Lactic Acid 
Mixed Acid 
Mossy Zinc 
Muriate of Tin Crystals 
Muriate of Tin Solution 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid Commercial 
Nitric Acid Engraver’s Grades 
Nitric Acid Fuming 
Nogas 
Oleum 
Phosphate of Soda 
Phosphate of Soda—Anhydrous 
Phosphate of Soda— Mono 
Potassium Silicate Glass 


Whatever your requirements, just write, wire or phone our nearest office 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Potassium Silicate Solution 
Sal Ammoniac 

Salt Cake 

Sherardizing Zin¢ 

Silicate of Soda Granulated 
Silicate of Soda G.4.5 
Silicate of Soda Lump 
Silicate of Soda Meta 
Silicate of Soda Puls erize d 
Silicate of Soda “R-B 
Silicate of Soda Solid Glass 
Silicate of Soda Solution 
Snowflake Soldering Salts 
Sodium Silico Fluoride 
Soldering Flux Crystals 
Soldering Flux Solution 
Slab Zinc 

Strontium Nitrate 
Sulphate of Soda Anhydrous 
Sulphate of Soda Technical 
Sulphate of Zin« 

Sulphide of Soda Concentrated 
Sulphide of Soda Crystals 
Sulphide of Soda Flake 
Sulphide of Soda Fused Solid 
Sulphite of Soda Crystal 
Sulphuric Acid 

Super Sulphate of Soda 
Thallium Sulphate 

Titanyl Sulphate 

Tin Crystals 

Tinning Flux 

Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
Zine Anodes 

Zine Chloride Fused 

Zinc Chloride Granulated 
Zine Chloride Solution 
Zinc Dust-Non-Gassing 


Subsidiary of E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Albany +» Birmingham » Boston » Charlotte » Chicago »* Cincinnati 
Detroit » Milwaukee » New Haven New Orleans » Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh » St. Louis » St. Paul 
San Francisco, 584 Mission Street > Los Angeles, 2260 East i5th Street 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
Acids and General Chemicals Division—Montreal and Toronto 


(,RASSELLI (JRADE 


rd h ele / high for UG ) years 
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Laila NOTICES 


W. Langdon, Manager of the Rein 
forcing Bar Division of Joseph is Rye 
son & Son, Ine., was recently elected 


President of the Conerete Reinforcing 


Steel Institute. This group includes all 
of the mills selling new billet stoek, and 
rail steel, also jobbers and distributors 
of reinforcing materials. The Concrete 
Reinforcing Steel Institute has been o1 
ganized and has represented the rein 
foreing industry for the past eight years, 
bearing the same relation to the reinforce 
ing group as the American Iron and Steel 
Institute bears to the general steel pro 


ducing industry. 


May & Malone, Ine., for more than 2 
years located in Chicago, have removed 
their headquarters and principal show 


rooms to the Temple Bar Building, Cin 


innati, where greatly inereased space 


and facilities are available. The 1935 
**Red Book’*’ 


familiar to hundreds of purchasing de 


edition of the which is 


partments, listing 22,000 items of dia 


monds, watches, jewelry, — silverware, 


leather goods and sporting equipment, is 


issued from the new address. 


National 


nounees the opening of a new plant and 


Adhesives Corporation at 


laboratory at 735 Battery Street, San 
Francisco, which more than trebles the 
Coast 


capacity of the former Pacific 


plant, opened eleven vears ago. 


Production has been started in the new 
Chicago plant of the Agar Manufactu 
ing Co., corrugated shipping containers, 
at 9135 West 65th Street. 


J. K. Smit & Sons, dealers in industrial 


diamonds and diamond  wheel-trueing 
tools, have opened a Detroit office and 
factory at 6400 Tireman Avenue, to serve 
Heath 


has been appointed district sales mai 


the automotive industry. <A. D. 


ager. 


_ 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 
has been appointed sole distributor for 
orifice fittings, manufac 
tured by the Commercial Iron Works of 
Los Angeles. 


‘Commercial ’’ 


x*we 


OBITUARY 


ARLE W. GARDNER, 62, Pur 
chasing Agent of the York Ice 
York, Pa.. 


since 1897, died on May 23rd after 


Machinery Corporation, 
an illness of several months. Mr. 
(Giardner was a past president of the 
Manufacturers Association of York, 
f White Rose Lodge 
No. 706 of the Free and Accepted 
Masons, and a former president of 
the Club. 


past master oO 
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Rhode Island Assn. 
Takes Golf Cup 


HE handsome silver trophy put 

into play this year by the Con- 
vention Committee was won by the 
thode Island Association through 
the consistent play of its represen- 
tative, W. E. Carroll of the Fed- 
eral Produets Company, Provi- 
dence. In the regular scheduled 
tournament play on Wednesday, 
May 22nd, Mr. Carroll finished all 
even with Harry Rowbotham of 
Philadelphia, the defending cham- 
pion, and went on to win in a play- 
off match on Thursday. He has 
merely to repeat his victory in 1936 
and 1937 to give the eup a perma- 
nent home in Providence. 


ae 
ATTENDANCE CUP 


_— Joe Preis of New Or- 
leans, retiring Vice President 
for District 7, accepted the Utah 
Attendance Cup on behalf of his 
association, he took it back home to 
stay, for similar victories in 19335 
and 1934 had already given New 
Orleans two legs toward permanent 
possession of the trophy. Follow- 
ing the precedent established by 
the Utah Association, which had 
put the trophy into competition 
after lifting the Rochester cup some 
years ago, Mr. Preis announced 
that New Orleans would offer a 
suitable prize for convention at- 
tendance in a contest starting ap- 
propriately in his own city in 1936. 
The association was represented by 
45 per cent of its membership, who 
had travelled 1344 miles to be pres- 
ent at the New York meeting. 


Se. & 2 


TRANSFERRED 
e A. BISHOP, Treasurer of 


the Anchor Post Fence Com- 
pany since 1929, and in charge of 
purchases at the Cleveland factory, 
las been transferred to Baltimore 
where he will head the purchasing 
department, sueceeding the late 
Guy E. Tarbert. 























THE STENOGRAPHER 
WHO WASN’T A MIND-READER 


Offices that employ a properly conceived system of rec- 
ords, reports and memos are less subject to conversations 
that begin with “What did Mr. Brown say?”, or “Do you re- 
member what | told you about the Smith Company order?” 

Just as the most efficient systems are highly standard- 
ized, so should the paper used for these records be stand- 
ardized. ADIRONDACK BOND gives you an economical means 
to improve the working of your office records. Look for the 
watermark. Twelve attractive colors and bright white with 
envelopes to match in a full range of weights and sizes 
...@ surface which takes printing, writing and typing to 
perfection, at a price which makes for greatest economy. 


PUT IT ON RECORD! 


Send for your copy of this 
new colorful broadside. 


Address all Requests to Sales Dept. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta « Boston « Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 


ADIRONDACK 
BOND -!i. 


iy INTERNATIONAL Lelie” 
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ah A summary of the month's developments in the 
| ete 
‘i " 
ee i essential phases of the basic commodity markets 
| 4 ° 
oe! ft 
qh) | ta SUPPLY DEMAND 
am | COAL 
ae b:. 
AS ' 
- Af Production of both anthracite and Industrial demand continued fair, 
Pa i bituminous advanced moderately, av- with only a slight amount of buying 
“4 " 2? erages being close to 1934 figures. A for accumulation of stocks, and Lake 
i, 3 +d good share of this is precautionary, shipments in good volume. 
ag) with the prospect of a suspension of 
oe operations pending wage agreements. 
ili i? Consumers’ stocks are estimated as — 
on), sufficient for about 40 days. =e al 
th <i 
AY 
- ' 
f COPPER 


Refined copper stocks as of May 1 
showed an increase of only 300 tons 
in world supply and a reduction of 
17,000 tons in the United States. The 
curtailment program became effective 


: 

hs in part on May 1, with an additional 
a cut on June 1. Some ‘‘frozen’’ 
t stocks, outlawed under the code, are 
uv ' 





now released to the market. 


COTTON 


Cotton planting for 1935 is esti- 
mated as approximately 30,480,000 
acres, an increase of some 714% over 
1934. Weather conditions have not 
been favorable, and planting is from 
one to three weeks behind. The stand 
is reported fair to poor, but improv- 








a 





as compared with 56.1% in 1934. Sup- 


iF of ing and heavily fruited. 

ip i .. 

i. Siem. e 

oe) 

Hel) i IRON & STEEL 

oy . , ‘ 

woe Operations in the steel industry 
ee dropped fractionally in the latter half 
b " | me of May, averaging 42.3% on June 1, 
: : > 

oc. a Aeaigp 

ee 4 plies in the hands of consumers are 
4 iF reported as small. 

as 

ea 


| LUMBER 


Lumber stocks have been reduced 


- 300 million feet since January 1, but 
oR are still high. Operations in the 
‘ 4, a. ° ° 
¢ "| Northwest are at a standstill owing to 
_ oe strike conditions. 
8. 
. i - 
a oe 
a 
Au & 





Domestic buying was restricted to 
actual needs, and failed by some 4000 
tons, or 13%, of taking up the allow 
able production quota for May. The 
same apathy extended into June. For- 
eign demand is better. 





Mill operations were curtailed in 
May, and consumption for the month 
was the lowest in a decade, except for 
1932. Mill stocks are heavy and will 
probably be liquidated to take inven- 
tery losses before new buying starts. 


Demand for steel was retarded by 
uncertainty regarding code status and 
future developments. Tin plate is the 
most active division, and a general 
shift to lighter products is noted. Pig 
iron purchases are steady, with good 
third quarter inquiry. 


Demand for lumber was on the 
whole encouraging, and, though not in 
great volume, was well above current 
production levels. Residential con 


struction is improving. 


_ THE MARKET PLACE 


MARKET 


Prices are nominally firm, with an 
increase announced in the wholesale 
price for domestic sizes, but rather 
widespread shading of quotations on 
steam sizes and a general laxity fol- 
lowing the suspension of code market- 
ing provisions. 


There has been little effort to under- 
sell the 9e code price, while the in- 
dustry seeks some new legal basis on 
which to continue its marketing pro- 
gram. Foreign copper advanced to 
8.55 cents, but broke to about 7.90 
after the first of June. 


Raw cotton prices sagged in May 
and broke sharply to 11.60 following 
the adverse ruling on the Governmen- 
tal recovery program. Textile prod 
ucts, however, held firmly to prevail- 
ing levels. A public hearing on the 
cotton processing tax is scheduled for 
June 17 at Memphis. 


The general list on iron and steel is 
nominally unchanged, with special me- 
chanical tubing down $4 per ton. 
Heavy melting steel scrap at Pitts- 
burgh firmed during May, declining 
slightly the first week in June. 


Prices are generally firm and may 
tend higher with the Pacific Coast pr: 
ducing area temporarily out of the 
picture. Much of the demand, how- 
ever, is predicated on low prices. 
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SUPPLY 


NAVAL STORES 


Receipts of turpentine and rosin at 
Jacksonville and Savannah are some- 
what heavier, and stocks advanced 6% 
and 1%, respectively. 


PAPER 


Stocks of newsprint have been re- 
duced by more than 17%. Canadian 
exports running well ahead of 1934 
and in excess of production. 


PETROLEUM 


Allowable gasoline production for 
June was placed at 37,490,000 barrels, 
an increase of more than a million 
gallons over May quotas. The an- 
nouncement was accompanied by an 
urgent recommendation that gasoline 
inventories be reduced. The crude oil 
supply situation is tightening and 
seems to be under adequate control. 
Domestic stocks have been materially 
decreased, 


RUBBER 


Statistical reports from the growing 
countries show production operations 
at a relatively high rate, with Ma- 
layan stocks building up. Domestic 
stocks are being somewhat reduced 
and rubber afloat for U. S. ports was 
smaller in tonnage than for some time 
past. 


More spot tin has been released to 
the New York market in recent weeks, 
and the tightness which has prevailed 
heretofore is considerably relieved. 
Warehouse stocks both in London and 
New York contracted during May. 
World visible supply is larger. Pro- 
duction quotas may be raised for the 
third quarter. 


ZINC 


Strike conditions in the Tri-State 
area caused little disturbance in this 
market and will afford an opportunity 
for producers to work down top-heavy 
stocks of ore and concentrates. 





DEMAND 


demand is with 


Seasonal 


steady, 
purchases strictly on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 


Volume is steady, with wrapping 
paper in good demand and summer 


specialties becoming more active. 





Purchasing of gasoline has been ac- 
tive, and the seasonal increase in con- 
sumption is exceeding expectations. 
Fuel oil demand is sluggish and de- 
mand for lubricants is of a routine 
nature. 


Settlement of labor difficulties in 
automotive plants has improved the 
outlook for rubber, a factor that was 
immediately reflected in factory de- 
mand. Speculative interest in futures 
was brisk, December options being 
most active. 


Demand is fairly active. Tin plate 
operations advanced to 85% of ca- 
pacity, and it seems quite probable 
that consymption this year may set a 
new high mark. There is some buy- 


ing for stock purposes. 





Actual consumption has been rou- 
tine, a few instances of heavy orders 
being induced by the possibility of 
shortage due to the strike. 


MARKET 


Turpentine, carlots ex dock 


fractionally above 52 cents 
May, dropping to 50 cents aft: 
1. Rosin 


for the pale grades. 


markets firm, parti 


Ground wood prices are soft 
items firm and unchanged. 
agreement with Sweden places 


and sulphite pulp on the free 


The general trend in crude 
been upward, a 15 cent reduct 
Pennsylvania grade being th 


major development counter 
trend. Sentiment is buoyant 
fuel, both domestic and expo 


been marked up fractionally 


Crude rubber prices advance 

ing May, going above l2e at ~ 
the mid-month and continuing 
narrow fiuctuations to a high 
of 12%4c¢ in the final week. Th: 
some reaction early in June, th 
ket tone, however, remaining 
ably firm. 


Tin prices showed consistent st 
during May, continuing the ad 
noted in the previous 
reaching 52%4 cents, the high 
year, in the closing week. A r 
in early June brought the level 
again to 51 cents, followed by 
tional recovery. 


montn 


The price of slab zine adva 
three stages to 4.30 cents per 
during May and is firm at that 
Ore prices are unchanged 
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A GOOD PACKAGE 
DESERVES A GOOD TAG 


ieee 
offers you a complete 
service in the design 
and economical pro- 
duction of all kinds, 
styles and sizes of 
Shipping and System 
Tags and Tickets, 
Baggage and Parcel 
Room Checks and 
Sales and Manifold 
Books in duplicate, 
triplicate and quad- 
ruplicate. 


Please send, without 
obligation, samples 
with specifications and 
quantities required for 
interesting quotations 











INTERNATIONAL 
TAG & SALESBOOK COMPANY 


319-329 N. WHIPPLE STREET, CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE: VAN BUREN 0126 














GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


Continued from page 20 


It is not true, however, that prices 
have risen so rapidly as to have de- 
prived the individual worker of 
any advantage. While the employ- 
ment index was rising, 37%, the 
increase in payrolls amounted to 
86%. This represents an increase 
of 35% in the per capita remunera- 
tion of labor between March 1933 
and February 1935, during which 


period the cost of livintfg increased 
by only 15%. That industry was 
able to stand the strain is shown by 
the figures for increased profits and 
decreased business failures, as well 
as by the great increase in the pro- 
duction index. 

In the face of these figures, it is 
nothing short of futile to claim that 
no progress has been made. 

Production must always be di- 
rected to consumption, and if the 
demand has altered its direction, 
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it is simply waste to go on pro- 
ducing. There are no doubt diree 
tions in which renewed production 
of capital goods may be economi 


cally justified. There is no economic 


justification, however, for the argu 
ment that we should resume pro 
duction of particular types of eapi 
tal goods without regard to the eco 
nomie need for them, simply bi 


red 


cause the people formerly engag 
in making them are now out ot 
work. 

Whatever may have been true in 
the past, the soundest line of ad 
vanee for the resumption of activ 
ity in the capital goods industries 
is to follow, rather than precede, 
the improvement which has every 
where been taking place in the con 
sumption goods industries. As these 
get once more on a sounder basis 
and come into a better position to 
expand their plants, or renew their 
equipment, a solid demand for the 
products of the capital goods indus- 
tries is afforded which is very dif- 
ferent from the merely speculative 
demand that has so often in the 
past led to the expansion of these 
industries with a consequent de- 
struction of capital and absorption 
ot labor power that will be deprived 
of employment at the first breath 
of depression. 

We have learned to our cost that 
the health and progress of industr) 
must depend in the last analysis 
upon the maintenance of the pur 
chasing power of the consuming 
public and that in the long run it 
is the reverse of profitable to en 
gage in speculative ventures which 
trust blindly to the existence of thi 
purchasing power necessary to sus 
tain them. 

A realization of this necessit) 
is perhaps more than anything els 
necessary for the creation of th 
business psychology needful to 
carry us further out of the depres 
sion. We do not need a boom ps) 
chology. On the contrary, as long 
as business men continue to think 
in terms of booms, they will be un 
willing to embark on the program 
of moderate and gradual expansiou 
which the course of events justifies 
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EMERGENCY BUYING 


Continued from page 18 


use the confirming requisition ex- 
tensively. The emergency order 
form being designed specifically for 
the purpose will provide a better 
record, and consequently a better 
In faet I 
consider a good emergency order 
form the first fundamental step in 
emergency buying control. 

There are a few fundamental 
points to be kept in mind when de- 
signing a form. It should be small 
in size, convenient for carrying in 
one’s pocket if possible. It should 
be numbered serially for record and 
There should be at least 
an original and two copies ; the orig- 


instrument of control. 


reference. 


inal for the vendor; the first copy, 
which is actually a receipt for the 
material, to be sent to the general 
office ; and the third copy to remain 
in the possession of the writer of 
Thirty 
to fifty sets should be bound into 
booklets. The inside of the front 
cover is an excellent place to have 
printed the important instructions 


the order for his reference. 


for proper use of the form. 

It can readily be seen that a plan 
involving so many rules and a con- 
siderable degree of responsibility is 
not to be placed in the hands of 
everyone in the organization. In 
fact one of the important factors in 
the proper control of the 
geney buying function is limiting 
the number of individuals author- 
ized to place orders to as few per- 
sons as is practical. Not only should 
the writing of orders be confined, 
if possible, to one individual in a 
district, but he should also be the 
person best suited to the task. It 
is needless to say that he should be 
an individual of sufficient known 
responsibility to delegate the au- 
thority of committing the company 
to a financial obligation. 

The responsibility of committing 
the company to purchase, however, 
should not be delegated without 
certain definite limitations of the 
extent to which one outside the 
purchasing department may com- 
mit the company. The purchasing 
agent is in the final analysis re- 


emer- 


sponsible for the spending of the 
company’s money for materials and 
supplies, whether the purchase is 
made in his own department or au- 
thorized by him to be made by 
someone outside of his department. 
He cannot with safety place too 
much responsibility in those over 
whom he has only an indirect con- 
trol. Most companies, if not all, 
have found it advisable to place a 
money limit on the amount that 
may be bought on a single emer- 
gency. order. In the case of my 
company, we have placed a $100.00 
limit, and on the face of the order 
is written in bold type ‘‘Not good 
for purchases of over $100.00.”’ 
In addition to this kind of con- 
trol, there is the possibility and ad- 
visability in certain instances of 
emer- 
proper 
sourees of supply. The instructions 


directing making 


purchases to the 


persons 


gency 


may be general or specific. General 
instructions may direct that certain 
classes of materials shall be bought 
from wholesale houses, supply 
houses, or certain other types of 
dealers, or they may direct that on 
certain classes of materials competi- 
tive bids shall be secured before 
placing the order. Specific instrue- 
tions will direct that certain items 
of material shall be bought from a 
definite source. 

We issue periodically to our mar- 
keting divisions, under the title of 
‘*Buyers Guide,’’ definite instrue- 
tions on the equipment to be bought 
This 


practice in many cases not only as- 


and the sources of supply. 


sures the best prices, but also the 
proper selection of materials or 
equipment. 

In conclusion I want to stress the 
advisability of a common sense ap- 
proach to emergency buying prob- 
lems. It is best to face them, in- 
stead of trying to get rid of them; 
study them, instead of ignoring 
them; direct them, instead of let- 
ting them drift. Do these things 
with a knowledge of the needs of 
your company and its funetioning 
as an organization, and you will 
find a that will remove 
many of the inherent undesirable 


aspects of emergency buying. 


solution 
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BUSINESS VIEWPOINT 


Continued from page 21 


ness Conference for Economic Recovery, 
and 


(3) The resolutions recently adopted 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing diversified business 
interests of the country. 


All stressed the necessity of gov- 
ernment withdrawal from direct 
competition with private business ; 
the necessity of revival of the dur- 
able goods industries; securities 
legislation which will permit sound 
industrial financing ; economic folly 
of 30-hour week proposals ; disrupt- 
ing effects of proposals to establish 
permanent national labor boards to 
regulate employment relations; op- 
position to any form of political 
control of private credit. 


Each of the three statements 
stressed the point that the National 
Industrial Recovery Act should be 
amended to provide during an 
emergency period for purely volun- 
tary codes, with the government to 
have no power to impose codes. 
Each agreed that the social security 
program should be postponed to 
permit thorough examination and 
complete public understanding, 
since its proposals would not assist 
in relieving present distress. 


Business and industry do have a 
common viewpoint on the funda- 
mental principles involved in ma- 
jor national issues. 


The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers urged an inquiry into 
the anti-trust laws for months prior 
to the time President Hoover sent 
his message to Congress. They in- 
cluded two suggestions: 


lst—A joint committee of the two 
houses to investigate the operation of the 
anti-trust act; 


2nd—That during the period of investi- 
gation the Federal Trade Commission be 
authorized to receive proposed agreements 
between competitors and approve the 
same upon examination and finding that 
they were not contrary to the public in- 
terest. In other words, this would have 
permitted the conduct of an experiment 
in the administration of the anti-trust 
act during the period of inquiry to over- 
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AT THE INFORM-A-SHOW 


come a suspicion and fear that voluntary 
agreements to regulate conditions of com- 
petition among competitors would not re- 
sult in publie injury. 


It was more than two years after 
Mr. Hoover made his suggestion to 
Congress before there was even a 
hearing before the House Judiciary 
Committee to consider the sugges- 
tion. This hearing took place Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1933, at the end of the 
Hoover Administration. In the 
Spring of 1933 we find the National 
Industrial Reeovery Act being hur- 
riedly drafted without the thorough 
investigation and study which 
should have preceded its formula- 
tion and enactment. Result: Con- 
fusion and business hesitation, be- 
cause of the incorporation of false 
economic philosophy. 

Unfortunately it has not been 
the policy of the Government to 
call into conferences for advice and 
counsel while legislation is being 
formulated vitally affecting busi- 
ness interests, those men—and they 
are legion—of high character, wide 
experience, fine intellect, and whose 
ability has been tested in the hard 
battle of competition. It is sad, but 
true that certain of our legislative 
acts and Government policies give 
witness to the fact that they were 
conceived in jealousy and born in 
hate. 

When Federal legislation is 
drafted, enacted and administered 
with the idea of protecting indi- 


vidual liberty and initiative and 
the government actually cooperates 
with honest, constructive business 
and business men you will see a re- 
vival such as we have never wit- 
nessed before. 

There is no disagreement today 
by those who have given the subject 
any consideration whatsoever with 
respect to the necessity of revival 
in the durable goods industries if 
we are to put the great majority 
of those now unemployed back on 
jobs in private industry. 

Business in general is in com- 
plete sympathy with measures 
drafted for the purpose of protect- 
ing the publie interest by provid- 
ing proper punishment for those 
who fail to honestly administer 
their trust. 

However, in our endeavor to cor- 
rect evident evil existing in some 
parts of our business fabric we have 
enacted reform measures, which, 
instead of being framed to catch 
the culprit and leave unharmed 
the innocent, have been so drafted 
as to place officers and directors of 
business corporations and banks in 
a position which prevent them from 
attempting the issue and distribu- 
tion of securities, because of the 
possibility of fine and even impris- 
onment, although they may not be 
guilty of actual or intended mis- 
representation. 

These excessive and unnecessary 
liabilities, both eriminal and eivil, 
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on directors, officers and major 
stockholders of corporations in con- 
nection with the issuance and regis- 
tration of securities, imposed by 
the Seeurities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1954, 
will continue to delay recovery un- 
less the acts are modified. 

In my opinion the most disturb- 
ing thing confronting industry to- 
day is the possibility of the enact- 
ment into law of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Bill, which has already 
passed the Senate. It will in my 
opinion affect harmfully the em- 
ployees to a greater extent than 
even the employers. The most seri- 
ous defect in the bill is the fact 
that contrary to the expressed pol- 
iey as outlined in Section One it 
fails to give employees full freedom 
of choice in selecting their repre- 
sentatives for collective bargaining 
and does not protect them from ¢o- 
ercion, intimidation and abuse, ex- 
cept from the employer. 

Senator Wagner at a hearing on 
his bill introduced in 1934 agreed 
that the employee should be pro- 
tected from coercion from any 
source. Unfortunately, however, 
this promise is not fulfilled in his 
present bill. 

[ predict that if this bill should 
pass in its present form you will 
witness unrest and disturbance such 
as we have never experienced in 
American industry. If the Senator 
is honest in his desire to promote 
peace and harmony then he will 
amend his bill and provide for the 
protection of employees against in- 
timidation, coercion and abuse from 
any souree. If he does not, it is 
prima facie evidence that his whole 
desire is to place the employees of 
American industry under the domi- 
nation of national labor unions, 
which today have less than 10% of 
our industrial employees as mem- 
bers. 

In my opinion, this is the most 
vicious piece of legislation that has 
ever passed either branch of our 
Congress in my lifetime. If this 
bill should pass there is only one 
direction in which the trend would 
vo—and that is down. 


I have refrained from taking any 
time to discuss the effect of Inter- 
national governmental policies on 
business trends because our first 
consideration must be with respect 
to our domestic business. In nor- 
mal times not more than ten per 
cent-of our total volume is repre- 
sented by expert business. In the 
case of our own company, the per- 
centage of our business represented 
by our International Corporation is 
much larger than the average, in 
fact last year it represented nine- 
teen per cent of our total business, 
nevertheless we feel our first inter- 
est and our first duty is to protect 
American markets. 

I have been asked a good many 
times in the past two or three years 
whether I was for free trade or 
high tariff. I am for neither. I 
stand for tariffs established after 
eareful study and _ investigation 
which will protect American em- 
ployees and American industry 
against the competition of prod- 
ucts, low in cost because of low 
European wage levels and stand- 
ards of living. 

Finally, I do not believe we will 
emerge from our business diffieul- 
ties and start a permanent upward 
climb until the attitude in Wash- 
ington toward business is changed. 
Doubt, fear and lack of confidence 
will continue until there is an evi- 
dent desire to work with business 
and not in petulant opposition. 


* * 


NEW ORLEANS 1936 


A SLOGAN that has been en- 
thusiastically urged upon the 
N.A.P.A. for the past several years, 
became a reality when the N.A.P.A. 
Executive Committee accepted the 
invitation of the New Orleans As- 
sociation and selected that city as 
the site of the 1936 convention. 
The Louisiana group has demon- 
strated its sincerity and interest in 
national affairs by consistently ear- 
rying off the attendance trophy for 
three successive years. They insist 
that as hosts they are even better 
than as guests. 
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should demand 
this Label.... 


HAT ASSURANCE have you, 

as a purchaser of sterilized wiping 

cloths, that you get what you order 
and pay for? The distinctive Institute 
label is the answer. Members of the 
Sanitary Institute of America identify 
their wiping cloths with the Institute Label 
and pledge themselves in maintaining set 
standards in the sale of their products. 
These standards provide . . 





I. STERILIZATION 


Every purchaser of wiping cloths bearing 
this label receives an affidavit that the 
cloths so labeled have been thoroly 
boiled in a solution containing pure soap 
—76% Caustic and/or Chloride of Lime, 
and dried at a temperature of more than 
212° Fahrenheit. 


2. CORRECT WEIGHT 


The Institute label not only provides a 
means of identifying wiping cloths of a 
specific grade but is the pledge of the 
shipper as to accuracy of weight. 


3. UNIFORM PACKING 


The label illustrated indicates that the 
wiping cloths bearing this label conform 
to specifications as to size, texture and 
color of each recognized grade. 


4. FAIR DEALING 


The label provides a means for the pur- 
chaser who wants a sterilized wiping cloth 
of a certain grade whereby he can get 
what he orders and pays for. 


Ask for Complete In- ) 


stitute Specifications 


The SANITARY INSTITUTE 
of AMERICA 


30 W Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RECIPROCITY 


Continued from page 18 


Again, if it be urged that any 
resultant higher purchasing costs 
should be charged to sales promo- 
tion, one reply is that not infre 
quently this is done. 

But the argument may be at 
tacked to be unsound on other 
erounds, those of inconsistency. 
Though purchasing agents may not 
always recognize the fact, it is pos 
sible to advance this plea only on 
one of two premises—to neither of 
which opponents of reciprocity ac 
quiesce. For the purchasing agent 
to say that he would have no ob 
jection to reciprocity were the ad 
ditional costs charged to sales ean 
only mean either, on the one hand, 
that the policy is sound, the only 
problem being that of placing the 
charge where it properly belongs, 
or, on the other hand, that the issue 
is one to be settled by the sales de- 
partment alone (or by the sales 
department and management) and 
that the purchasing department has 
no other particular interest in the 
decision onee the costs are properly 
accounted for. 

Finally, it is said that reciprocity 
leads to friction within a company. 
The obvious answer is that such a 
condition is wholly unnecessary. If 
the sales manager recognizes the 
limitations of reciprocity and does 
not undertake to base his entiré 
sales policy on this doctrine, in- 
stead using it only as added effort 
in the same way that he might use 
some additional advertising or con- 
sultative service for the purchaser, 
and if the purchasing officer as a 
member of an organization is alive 
to his cooperative responsibility, a 
common ground of understanding 
ean be established. 

This, then, is the argument for 
reciprocity. I urge that you con- 
sider it seriously upon its merits, 
and not dismiss it too lightly. 

To me, the case against any gen- 
eral use of reciprocity rests on the 
firm belief that the practice is fun- 
damentally at 


variance with the 
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sound principles of either buying 
or selling. Whatever else may be 
said and regardless of the form in 
which the argument may be put. 
the sale of a product must in last 
analysis be based on the qualities 
of the product sold and of the serv 
ice that may attend the transaction. 
There is only one permanent basis 
for a continuing customer-suppliet 
relationship—the conviction on the 
part of the buyer that the produet 
of a particular seller is the one best 
adapted to his need and is the best 
all-round value that is available. 

But if it be sound sales policy 
for one company, it is equally 
sound for the sales departments o! 
the companies with which we have 
business relations. In other words, 
they should be required to sell to 
us, not on the shifting sands of 
direet price-cutting, free deals, 
good fellowship, or fear, but on the 
firm foundation of a better product 
And, if it is the 
business of the purchasing office: 


at a fair price. 


to plaee orders on this last basis. 
he should not be required by th 
management of his eompany to 
compromise his responsibility in or 
der to aid a sales department that 
is unable or unwilling to stand on 
its own feet. The whole issue is 
not one of encroachment by one 
department upon the prerogatives 
of another, but it is one of the es- 
sential nature of the two functions. 
Reciprocity, even as a sales pol- 
icy, is pretty dubious business. 
Though its proponents urge that it 
can be defended as sound sales pro- 
motion, supplementing rather than 
supplanting more basie sales ap- 
peals, I eonfess to considerable 
skepticism on this seore. Let me 
quote from an article published in 
the Harvard Business Review: 
‘*That there are certain fallacies in the 
principle of reciprocity is clearly evident. 
It is argued, for example, that sales are 
increased and the market expanded by 
the use of reciprocal agreements. Such 
is not the case, except in a few isolated 
and unusual cases. Reciprocity merely 
brings about a displacement of sales, i.e., 
sales to some firms are increased but, at 
the same time, sales to other firms, are 
lost, because this practice, by its very 


nature, involves favoritism to some and 
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discrimination against others. The obvi- 
ous result is that those who are discrimi- 
nated against turn elsewhere for their 
requirements. Thus the company has 
robbed Peter to pay Paul, and the mar- 
ket for its products has not been ex- 
panded. ’’ 


And if added evidence be re- 
quired, let me cite an authority on 
‘marketing problems: 

‘*This practice is an example of a type 
of competition which results in saddling 
an irritating and potentially wasteful 
practice on an industry, with little net 
If one 


oil company gained a temporary advan- 


advantage to buyers or sellers. 


tage through this practice, that gain was 
almost certain to be offset by losses else- 
where; for if the company induced pur- 
chases by one source on the grounds of 
reciprocity, it was almost certain to suf- 
fer a loss in sales to some previous eus- 
tomer who was impelled by threats of 
reprisals to purchase a portion of his sup- 
plies reciprocally from another oil com- 
pany. Purchases were split up 
smaller lots, but probably few, if any, 
oil companies increased their total sales 
An industry in which 


into 


by this means. 
such a type of competition prevails obvi- 
ously has not reached a high plane of 
marketing practice.’’ 

When all other arguments have 
failed, the defenders of reciprocity 
rest their ease on the assertion that 
all they are asking for is that where 
quality, service and price are equal, 
the customer of the company be 
given preference. I surmise that 
no purehasing officer would object 
to reciproeal buying on this basis. 
When reciprocity really means this, 
then the controversy vanishes into 
thin air—there is nothing left to 
But in practice it 
Actually, abuse is 
practically certain to creep in, and 


argue about. 
seldom does. 
any policy which almost inevitably 
leads to abuse is open to serious 
question, quite regardless of the 
theoretical arguments pro and con. 

Finally, it may be pointed out 
that although the circumstances 
may not be wholly typical, the ex- 
perience of certain of our railroads 
may have both legal as well as eco- 
nomie significance. An attorney 
ior the Federal Trade Commission 
declared: 

Respondents have created and taken 
advantage of a competitive weapon, op- 
pressive and coercive in nature, which pre- 
ents customers, to whom respondents and 
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their competitors are trying to sell their 
products, from exercising their free will 
and judgment in determining which de- 
vice is the most efficient and will best 
serve their needs at the lowest net cost 
over a period of time, and has thus in- 
jected an element into the competitive 
field... which is unfair and abnormal... 
that will force competitors either to aban- 
don the draft gear field, or to compete by 
gifts of stock or other valuable consider- 
ations to employees of corporations con- 
trolling large volumes of traffic unrelated 
to the draft gear industry, and thus hin- 
der and restrain the freedom of eompeti- 
tion in the natural, customary and pre- 
vailing channels of trade . . . The ques- 
tion is raised as to whether the payment 
of such premiums on purchases is not 
tantamount to a rebate to the shipper 
Interstate 
If a premium is paid as 


and hence illegal under the 
Commerce Act. 
a sop thrown to shippers in an effort to 
increase competitive traffic, it would ap- 
pear evident that the practice is in sub- 
stance, and in fact, a rebate to the ship- 
per. Where it is alleged that the neces- 
sity for protecting local sources of supply 
is real, the practice has a problematical, 
if not altogether actual, justification from 


a business standpoint. ’’ 

This then is the case against reci- 
To me, it ean lead to but 
one conelusion, that by and large 


procity. 


reciprocity is an unsound, if not 
actually vicious practice. 


* * * 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 
ST. LOUIS AND DALLAS 
RING THE BELL 


HREE handsome bells, suitably 
inseribed, were presented at the 
banquet session to the winners in 
the 1934-1935 membership contest. 
The N.A.P.A. award for largest 
percentage increase in membership 
over the quota, among Group I as- 
sociations (less than 50 members) 
was won by the Oklahoma City 
Association. 
The N.A.P.A. 
Il (more than 


award in Group 
50 members) went 
to the St. Louis Association. 

A third award, provided by the 
New England Association for the 
largest percentage increase over 
quota, regardless of size and inelud- 
ing the period up to May Ist, two 
months after the expiration of the 
formal contest, was won by the 


Dallas Association. 
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gladly send a representative to fig 


ure pencil cost savings for your or No. 6 
ganization without obligation. Get se 
our book ‘37 Sales Plans.’’ Tells Autopoint 


methods 5000 firms have used in 
building sales with these pencils 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept.EP-6 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill 





Better Pence 


jr ------—---- 


] 
1 Autopoint Company, Dept. EP-6 | 
1 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Illinois | 
: Send your book ‘37 Sales Pluns 
me facts and figures on the cash | 
AUTOPOINT pencils can make, in n 
| Name 
Firm | 
: Address . 
; Chey .. Stat 
" 
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iA) yer ke 
the Tride 


SELECT CHOICE 


GIFTS 


from 
BENNETT BROTHERS’ 
WHOLESALE 
JEWELRY AND GIFT WARE 


“BLUE BOOK” 


5 


@ Guessing the 
number of stones 


in a bottle is 
SPECULATION 








BENNETT BROTHERS) 


Yemp orte 


JEWELRY CATALOG 


@ There's no 
speculation 
when you buy 
from Bennett 
Brothers’ » » 


BLUE BOOK 








@ The correct number of stones in the bottle 
shown at the 1935 N. A. P. A. Informashow 
was 2460. » » » Remember we are always 
pleased to cooperate with you in securing 
Gifts, Prizes, Trophies, and Merchandise 
suitable for Sales Promotion. » » » A copy 
of our “BLUE BOOK” will be loaned frze 
upon request. » » » Special inquiries given 
prompt attention. 











BENNETT BROTHERS, Inc. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS Ne) 





DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mail Orders to 175 Broadway 
e 
Display Rooms 
UPTOWN DOWNTOWN 
417 Fifth Avenue 175 Broadway at 
at 38th St. Cortlandt St. 
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_ COMMODITY MARKETS 


Continued from page 23 


a price standpoint and has thus in- 
ereased production and consump- 
tion of rayon in particular, as well 


| as other possible substitutes. 


Results of the processing tax: 

(1) It has increased raw mate- 
rials costs beyond market value. 

(2) It has eneouraged the use of 
substitutes upon which there is no 
tax. 

(3) It has reduced the buying 
power of the capital available for 
purchases of raw cotton, thus mak- 
ing it impossible for consumers to 
cover in advance. ‘‘Hand- to- 
mouth’’ buying has resulted. 

(4) It has tended to eliminate 
the carrying charges in the futures 
market, with the result that buyers 
are hesitant to make forward com- 
mitments. 

(5) It has had the effect of in- 
tensifying the evils of the textile 
industry, particularly in making it 
less profitable to operate. In the 
course of competition, mills have 
had to absorb part of the tax. 

Results of the NRA Cotton Code: 

(1) It has tended to encourage 
two shifts, which to some extent 
has resulted in overproduction. 

(2) It has stimulated efficiency 
of plants, and thus again aecceler- 
ated outputs. 

(3) It has raised wage rates and 
prevented bankruptcy. 











June 193 


AT THE INFORM -A -SHOW 


(4) Marginal mills were reseued. 
Now, however, these are on the de- 
fensive because all mills are operat- 
ing on a two-shift basis. 

(5) Users of cotton goods, par- 
ticularly garment manufacturers, 
have been in constant turmoil 

(6) The inereased costs have not 
restricted the movement of textiles 
They have merely tended to bring 
cotton goods items into more nor- 
mal alignment with other merechan 
dise of that type. 


~ * * 


Model Meeting 


HE closing convention session 

on Thursday morning was cast 
in the form of an association meet- 
ing, indieating the type of program 
that has been found most interest- 
ing and helpful in earrying out the 
objectives of the Association. Wal- 
ter Kirkman presided. The wel- 
come to new members afforded an 


opportunity to restate the aims of 


association work and the advan- 
tages of associated effort. 
speakers discussed current market 


conditions (W. E. Campbell), the 
economic outlook (Dr. Lewis H. 


Haney, See Page 11), and a prob 
lem of purchasing policy (Prof 


H. T. Lewis, See Page 18). Each 
address was followed by brief com- 


ment and questions from the floor 


In conclusion, the newly elected ot- 


ficers were introduced. 


Three 
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MONETARY OUTLOOK 


Continued from page 21 


scramble for gold subsides — then the cost of living 
will tend to be 69 per cent higher than it was in 1926, 
which would be 113 per cent (March 1935 figure) 
higher than it is today. 
the wholesale commodity price index number of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics should be 113 per cent 
higher than it is today. 

These estimates are based upon the conservative 


On the same assumptions, 


assumptions that the world in the future will use gold 
as its principal monetary standard, that the American 
gold dollar will be maintained at its present gold con- 
tent of 13.71 grains of gold, that the value of gold 
itself will return to its pre-depression level, and that 
we shall merely ‘‘take up the slack’’ created by the 
41 per cent reduction in the gold content of the dollar. 

If, however, the Administration in Washington 
should exercise the option it has under existing law 
further to reduce the gold content of the dollar from 
the present ‘‘59-cent level’’ to a ‘‘50-cent level,’’ this 
in itself would tend to raise the figures I have just 
quoted by a further 18 per cent. 

Such figures as these suggest in a rough way the 
cost of living and wholesale price prospects for the 
years immediately ahead, on the optimistic assumption 
that we shall be successful in avoiding a run-away 
inflation. The prospects would seem to be strong, 
therefore, that, as a result of the inflationary meas- 
ures already adopted by the Administration coupled 
with the depreciation of gold itself which will natur- 
ally follow the return flow of gold, after the depres- 
sion, to its customary monetary and trade channels, 
the cost of living in the United States will be at least 
double what it is today; in other words, that we shall 
probably experience during the next few years a fur- 
ther reduction of at least 50 per cent in the purchas- 
ing power of our American dollar. 


BUYING FOR FIELD OPERATIONS 


Continued from page 17 


sidiary properties. Each step in the growth of its 
activities has been achieved only by convincing the 
officials of both the management corporation and of 
the local properties that the step would save money 
and keep down expenses for the local property. We 
recently coneluded a study of these savings over a 
period of five years, 1927 to 1931 inclusive. The 
weighted average percentage saving on the purchases 
supervised by the central department was 7% for the 
period. Taken by properties the saving varied from 
0.85% to as high as 13.6%. 

The natural way to determine the suitability of 
‘he commodity is by the adoption of suitable specifi- 
cations. Our practice has always been to use some 

Continued on page 52 








“ALL RIGHT, BUT WHY 
SHOULD I BUY IT?” 





MR. PURCHASING AGENT — You should 
buy Olga Coal because of: 


Its QUALITY ... UNIFORMITY .. . and 
SERVICE. 


Its quality is shown by its low ash, sulphu 
volatile matter and high carbon content. This 
means high B. T. U. rating and more steam pro 
duced per pound of coal burned. 


Its uniformity is assured by its being mined 
from twin mines in one seam of proven quality 
and uniformity throughout a large acreage. 


its service to you is insured by a production of 
9000 tons per day which enables us to fill a larg 
or a small order in one day. Our own offices cover 
every major industrial section of the country and 
are ready to give you service. 


The best proof of our statements above is th: 
fact that Olga production has trebled during the 
past three years and is constantly increasing and 


being disposed of. 


OLGA 


GENUINE POCAHONTAS 
SMOKELESS COAL 


Produced only by 


CARTER COAL COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

First Nat'l Bank Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 

WASHINGTON, D.C, Union Trust Bidg. 
Washington Bldg. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 230 Park Avenue 
Old Colony Bldg. 





BOSTON, MAS 
114 State Stree 
DETROIT, MI 
1052 Book Bide 
NORFOLK 
Royster Bidg 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
Old Colony Coal & Wharf Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. and Bridgeport 





Fore River Coal Co., Quincy, Mass. | 
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Vacation 


Time ts here! 
e 

Prepare for your needs 

thru our Luggage and 

Sporting Goods Depts. 





MEN’S GLADSTONE 


This Gladstone was created with the thought 


in mind that each article of apparel should 
be easily accessible. Note the abundance 
of pockets, the generous size tie flap and 
the general roominess. Featured in top 
grain shark cowhide with drill covered 
sewed frame, sturdy hardware, post handle 
Colors 


black and mahogany. 24 inch. $9 75 


Specially priced at net-..... 


and fine quality leatherette lining. 


Less 2% for cash 


Ex P. 1103 


Black or Mahogany Gladstone 


® Equipment 
for all Sports 
furnished at 
Special 1935 
Red Book 


Prices 






Ex P. 903—All American. 
Full oval chamfer bow. 
Especially adapted for fast 
play. The popular open- 
throat model is found in 
the All American. Pat- 
ented lamination over 
throat and shoulders. 
Red, white and blue silk 
cord trim on_ shoulders 
and flake. Two - sided 
English tapered handle 
with red butt Strung 
with spiral silk 

strings. 

Price, each, net.. $5.10 

Less 2% for cash 


BPP PIP IPD DDD PPP PPD PPP PPP PPO 
MAY & MALONE, INC ae 
Temple Bar Bldg 
Cincinnati, O. 
Name . 
Address 
Purch. Agt 


Please send 1935 Red Book Gratis. 
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THE 


BUYING FUTURES 


Continued from page 14 


means of securing or disposing of 
the actual commodity, though oper- 
ations under the last heading are 
less frequently used. 

As to buying or selling for specu- 
lation or investment, there are some 
fundamental differences 
securities and commodities. 


between 
Pur- 
chases of securities are usually 
completed at onee by the delivery 
Dealing in 
modity futures has been compared 
to dealing in ‘‘when, as and if 
issued’’ stock. 


of certificates. com- 


Purehases or sales on the com 
modity futures markets can usually 
be made for about twelve months 
forward, although dealings in the 
more distant months are generally 
in smaller volume. Dealings in any 
month may be closed out before 
maturity and a simultaneous pur- 
chase or sale made in a more dis- 
tant month. This is known as mov- 


ing commitments forward or 


‘ 


‘switehing.’’ Future months nor- 
mally carry a premium over nearby 
months which premium bears some 
relation to the carrying cost. 
Under some conditions, there 
may be advantages in buying fu- 
tures rather than the actual com- 
modity. Futures can ordinarily be 
sold in a world competitive market 
in a few minutes provided one is 
operating in an active month. A 
futures buyer does not 
worry about 


storage, insurance, ete., unless he 


need to 
grading, receiving, 
allows his contract to mature. 

There may be times when a con- 
sumer of textiles, for example, be 
lieves that the price of cotton will 
appreciate. He may not be able 
to forecast what constructions or 
types of textiles he will require or 
may have some other reason for not 
wanting to buy the actual textiles. 
“Use of the futures market enables 
him to protect himself on cotton, 
which eotton futures may be sold 
out as he covers on the actual tex- 
tiles. 

Hedging, according to one defi- 
nition, 


means ‘‘betting on both 


sides so that the possibility of a 
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loss will be diminished.’’ I mean 
by hedging, the buying of one com 
modity or article and the selling oi 
another article or commodity, t 
minimize the risk. 

Hedging has been ealled pric 
insuranee that 
undone the 
maker will be in the same relative 


insuranee. It is 
when the hedge is 
position with the market as he was 
when he made the hedge. Hedging 
is particularly necessary for those 
handlers or processors of the raw 
commodity whose charge for hand 
ling or processing is small in rela 
tion to the cost of the commodity 
Unprotected commitments for sue! 
handlers or processors can easil\ 
result in bankrupting losses on a 
The hedge is 
an attempt to reduce the specula- 


fluetuating market. 


tive element in handling commodi- 
ties to a more manageable propor- 
tion of the normal business risk. 

By hedging, however, one can 
only cover fluetuations in the mar 
ket price of the commodity hedged 
The effectiveness of the hedge is 
limited in manufactured and semi 
manufactured items to that portion 
of the total cost represented by the 
hedged raw commodity and the ei 
fectiveness of the hedge may b 
nullified by variations in other fac 
tors which were impossible to cove) 
with the hedge. 

There are many manufacturers 
who are long of an actual com- 
modity used as their major raw 
material to a greater extent than 
would seem safe. The necessity 
for the long position may be due 
to the fact that the source of the 
raw material may be a great dis 
tance away, or the manufacturer 
may require a special quality o! 
material which is available cheaply 
only during the harvesting or pro 
ducing season, or the goods may be 
in process for an extraordinaril\ 
long term. As a means of hedge 
ing the raw material investment 
risk, a sale of future contracts 
equivalent to the raw material in 
vestment is made, then when the 
material is used or the finished 
product is sold the future contract 
is re-bought, equalizing the trans 
action. 
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The second method of using a 


hedge is when a sale is consum- 
mated for future delivery and it is 
not definitely established what the 
exact types of semi-processed ma- 
terials will be. In this ease, a part 
protection is afforded by hedging 
the raw material. An illustration 
of such a ease would be where a 
coated textile manufacturer might 
sell to an automobile body builder 
its requirements of various types of 
topping material for several months 
ahead. A coated textile manufac- 
turer might not be able at the time 
of sale to cover for the necessary 
cotton goods required for the manu- 
facture of such finished articles and 
might consider it prudent to take 
hedge insurance in the form of an 
equivalent amount of cotton fu- 
tures on which the price of cotton 
This hedge 
would be closed as soon as definite 


eoods would be based. 


textile orders were placed for the 
specific item. 

finished 
product may be built up under the 
plan of without risk of 
fluctuations in market relation to 
inventory investment. 


An inventory of the 
hedging 


An illustra- 
tion of this would be where a cotton 
textile converter might have manu- 
factured for 5,000,000 vards 
of print cloths which sale could not 
be immediately effected. If there 
was good reason to suspect that the 


sale, 


cotton content of these print cloths 
would decline in value in the near 
term, they could promptly hedge 
or insure that risk by selling an 
equivalent quantity of cotton fu- 
tures which would be immediately 
closed out when the print cloths 
were finally sold. 

[t must be borne in mind that 
there may be no perfect hedge. The 
price of tires or of textiles may not 
have fluetuated exactly 
of rubber or cotton. 


as the price 
However, the 
operation in futures may materi- 
ally reduce the possibility of loss 
and, of the latter 
it the price of the raw material ad- 
vanced before the finished product 
Was sold. It estimated 
that In cotton the risk when hedged 
Is only from 


course, of gain, 


has been 


one-eighth to two- 


rds as great as when unhedged. 





Illustrationshows how 
KIMPAK protects both 
pencils and “Big Six’’ 
retail display easel 
for Autopoint Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 








AUTOPOINT 


1 


ak 


UNTRIES 


Kimpa 






De, sca 


PENCILS 


CREPE WADDING protects agaimet shipping, dawmage 


@ KIMPAK solves two packing problems for 
the Autopoint Company. They use it to pro- 
tect the edges of expensive retail display 
easels from damage in transit . . . and to 
prevent the carton from rubbing and scratch- 


ing pencils. 

KIMPAK adapts itself to any packing prob- 
lem. It will not scratch or mar because it is 
soft, without dirt or foreign particles. Light 
in weight, applied easily and quickly without 


muss or waste, KIMPAK is preferred by 
dreds of manufacturers in all typesof indust 


KIMPAK is inexpensive, too. Costs will s 
prise you. Address nearest sales offic: 
letterhead for FREE portfolio of sample 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
122 East 42nd Street 510 West Sixth St 
New York City Los Ang« 
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FREE PROOF PACKET FOR MIMEOGRAFH OWNERS 

To The Munising Paper Company, 1060 Wrigley Building North, Chicago, I 
Send your free “ Proof Packet” of 100 sheets Caslon Mimeograph Bond, 8 

operate___—_ Mimeograph for other stencil-duphcating) machines. We w 


yn our machine and let you know results at once, on form you provide 


Company 
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NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


VIBRATION 
ELIMINATOR 





No. 63 


NEW shock absorber consisting of a base stamping and 

supporting housing to which the leg or base of a machine 
may be rigidly fastened. The isolating material is natural 
cork, which does not take a permanent set under excessive 
loading, does not compress further after the initial compres- 
sion, and has a time lag in return which prevents bouncing 
action. It is not affected by water, oils, or changes of temper- 
ature, and is claimed to have an efficient life equal to the entire 
life of the machine. Standard models provide a range for 
loadings from 65 to 375 pounds. 


See coupon below 


GEAR 
FINISHING 
TOOL 


No. 64 





HIS recently developed tool combines the burnishing and 
shaving operations in gear finishing, thus reducing both tool 
and labor cost. It can be used on any gear tooth burnishing 
machine, or with a fixture adapted to a milling machine. Actual 


THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 
623 E. St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send complete data on the New Products 
listed by number below: 


OOOOOO 


Lf. ee ee oe oe ee ee eee a ao ee a ee ee 


production tests indicate the extreme accuracy of the method 
under all conditions, approaching that of grand master gears, 
and a practicable working speed that finishes average size 
Applicable to all gear types 

spur and spiral, internal and external. The illustration 
shows one of a set of three. 


gears in less than fifteen seconds. 


See coupon below 


COLOR INDEX 
FOR 
PIPING LINES 





No. 65 


OSITIVE identification of various piping lines through the 

use of distinctively colored valve wheels is a new develop- 
ment which avoids errors, confusion and delay in operation. 
Applicable for steam, water, air or gas lines, sizes %4 to % 
inch. The colored cover plates are readily attached and are 
interchangeable. Color is permanent and impervious to heat, 
fumes, and grease, being actually a part of the molded ma- 
terial. Five standard colors and a variety of markings are 
stocked, and special combinations can be furnished, providing 
a prompt and accurate visual index to any piping layout 
of system. 


See coupon below 


TAPPING 
MACHINES 





A NEW line of horizontal friction-type motor-driven tap- 

ping machines embraces seven models with a capacity 
range, fine thread No. 0 to 144” U.S.S. taps. They are adapt- 
able to both large and small parts, and the smooth action is 
designed to prevent tap breakage. A sliding table provides 
micrometer screw adjustment for depth and simplifies holding 
fixtures. They are furnished in bench or floor types, and use 
standard stock motors. 


See coupon at left 
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PACKAGE 
FAMILIES 





ACKAGING related products in containers designed to 

stress the ‘‘family’’ relationship is a device that makes 
for orderly stock keeping and insures the use of the proper 
part for a given purpose, as well as furnishing an effective aid 
in display and merchandising. The wide application of the 
idea is illustrated by the group of Ford automobile parts 
shown above. 

See coupon page 48 





SMALL 
DRUM 
SWITCH 











No. 68 





OMPACTNESS, simplicity and sturdy construction feature 

this new drum type reversing switch. It is applicable to 
almost all single phase, polyphase or D. C. motors. Its twin- 
break contacts and moulded are barriers are designed to pro- 
vide exceptionally high rating and long life. All parts are 
easily renewed. Movable contacts can be removed without the 
use of any tools, and the stationary contacts are assembled 
into an inexpensive moulded base which can be replaced as a 
complete unit. 

See coupon page 48 


LEAKPROOF 
FOUNTAIN 
PEN 





No. 69 


HE problem of ink leakage and the resultant stains and 

damage is solved in this new model fountain pen by a simple 
automatic and fool-proof device which shuts off the ink in the 
barrel when the cap is screwed on. With this safeguard the 
pen can be carried in any position without the possibility of 
having ink flood into the cap, and is ready to write as soon as 
the cap is removed. Other features include visible ink supply, 
Single stroke filling, and adjustable point to suit individual 
Writing style. 


See coupon page 48 








BETTER LIGHT 
BETTER SIGHT 


Hygrade Sylvania 


CORPO RATION | 
SALEM MASS 


Mote than 


Manufactu:. rs 
QUALITY INCANDESCENT LAMPS {fox 











Mr. Purchasing Agent 


Do you know that 


MENDES 


for Quality 


WHEEL DRESSING DIAMONDS 


always remain sharp and 
REDUCE Grinding COSTS 
Write us for Folder I 
Mendes Cutting Factories, |n 
505 Fifth Ave., New York, N 


Rep: Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Pitts! 
Baltimore 


“Diamonp Pomt 
ANGLE TOOL 





















HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Charts — Maps — Graph 
Paper and Map Marking 
Devices 

Send for New Color Sheet. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION €0 provicence at 
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COMFORT, 
DISTINCTION, SERVICE 





Single Rooms and Suites - - 





<OvZm 


CONVENIENCE, 


Visitors and residents agree [he Seneca 
is the best choice fo: these four essen- 
tials. When in Chicago, live comfortably, 
yet economically, on 


Make 200 East Chestnut your address. 


It's the smart, sensible thing to do. 


The Gold Coast. 


Sensibly Priced 


The SENECA 


200 E. Chestnut St. 


John P. Harding Hotel Management 
Ken Williams, Managing Director 


e CHICAGO 











GUARANTEED 
UNBREAKABLE 
MARVEL 
High-Speed-Edge 
Hack Saw Blades 


Write 









still share the weaknesses of none 


Genuine 
18°; 
Tungsten 

High Speed 
Steel Teeth 


Unbreakable Alloy Steel Body 








Patented 
Electric 
Weld 


Box for Box MARVEL BLADES will out-cut and outlast all others 
for these patented blades combine the best features of all other types, 
have the fast-cutting, long-lasting 
quality of Genuine High-Speed Steel and at the same time are shatter 
proof, are GUARANTEED NOT TO BREAK 


saw machines. They cost no more than “‘ordinary™ high speed blades. 


For use on all hack 


jor Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. yan 
Circular 360 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


People’”’ 























ment from other sources. 
It’s absolutely FREE. 





Names and addresses of Purchasing Executives who are 
interested in saving hundreds of dollars for their firms each 
year on all types of office machines. Just write in and ask 
us to mail you a copy of our Spring 1935 issue of Reliable’s 
Confidential Wholesale Bargain Bulletin. and Buyer’s 
Guide. Its pages are filled with real nioney-saving oppor- 
tunities on Typewriters, Adding Machines, Calculators, 
Bookkeeping Machines and several other types of equip- 
Send for it today without fail. 


ADDRESS — DEPT. D 


RELIABLE TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CORP. 
303 W. Monroe St. * 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COMMUTATOR 
BRUSHES 





No. 70 


OUR years of research preceded the announcement of this 

new series of electrographitic brushes designed for servic 
on heavy duty direct current equipment. There are five grades 
in the series, each having a progressive relationship to thi 
other grades with respeet to commutating and mechanical char 
acteristics. Thus it becomes possible to get maximum servic 
and long brush life by selecting the combination of these qual 


ities best adapted to the particular type of machin®@ and service. 


Sé¢ coupon page 48 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 





No. 71 


HIS fire extinguisher utilizes a dry compound which kills 
flames instantaneously at contact and insulates the burning 


] 


objects. It has been used successfully with fires in grease, oil 
alcohol, gasoline, lacquers, energized electrical apparatus, and 
other combustibles. The new model is featured by simplicity 
of construction and operation, economy, and low maintenance 


cost. 


SN ¢ coupon page 48 


IMPROVED 
CHAPLET 





No. 72 


NE features of design and structure increase the uset 
ness of this chaplet. The deep spiral serrations prevent 

turning; the center metal strip is a seal against gas or liquid 

pressure; the heads, round or square, are electrically welded to 


the shank and will not tear loose; the special metal fuses with 
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the casting. Altogether it is strongly resistant to turning, 
blow-outs, and leaks, and is said to strengthen the casting 


rather than to weaken it. 


See coupon page 48 





STORAGE RACK 
FOR 
SHOP BOXES 


A) 


TRA 


A 












J No. 73 


RDERLY storage of shop boxes and tote pans in a rack 





adaptable to whatever space is convenient or available, in 
a manner which leaves each box available for use or removal 
without disturbing the others, is achieved by this sectional unit 
rack, made to fit any size box to suit particular needs. The 
design provides automatic interlocking of units in any desired 
arrangement, resulting in the strength and rigidity of a solid 
rack, and may be stacked as high as required. Construction is 
of angle and formed steel, solidly welded, and finished in green 
or grey baked-on enamel. Designed primarily for shop use, if 
is equally adaptable to steel, wood, fibre, or cardboard boxes 


of any size and weight. 


Nee coupon page 4S 


PIPE 
COUPLING 


A 
THREADED FOLLOWER NuT 











No. 74 





IIIS self-contained pipe joint is applied by inserting the 
plain unthreaded pipe ends into the assembled coupling and 
tightening two nuts which compress resilient armored gaskets 
rmly around the pipe, resulting in a positive seal that absorbs 
nal vibration, expansion and contraction, and permits de- 
Hections of the pipe in the joint. The simplicity of the opera- 
makes it adaptable for use in cramped quarters, in the 
ir of old lines, and wherever cutting to exact lengths is not 
ible. It is furnished in standard pipe sizes, black or gal 
ed, and ean be used on all types of industrial lines, inside 


tside. 


See coupon page £8 
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FOUR INTERESTING TURNINGS 


Evolved and Produced by Peck 
(A) Fishing Reel Seat — Chief problems: with the 
imparting a smooth finish and keeping chips from cloggin 
die; with the nut, keeping the knurling sharp. 
(B) O11 Cup —The steel oil tube, including cross-drilled 
and prick punch assembler guide, were made in one opera 
(C) Brass Bushing — Note the threaded shoulder: 32 
15/32 dia. and only 1-1/2 threads to the whole job. Th 
ing is smooth and snug up to the shoulder. 
| D) Toggle Switch—On the sleeve, a clean job of brass t 
ing; in the toggle, an example of unusual form tool t 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Showing the full scope of Peck service 


PECK SPRINGS 


AND SCREW MACHINE PARTS 


THE PECK SPRING CO. - DEPT. P - PLAINVILLE, CONN 








How Thomas’ Register 
Serves American Industry 


jvOR over a quarter of a century purchasi! 


agents of every industry in the United Stat 
have used Thomas’ Register as a guide to sour 
for supplies and materials. The completeness a1 
accuracy of the classifications have enabled them 
receive information on all products which they 
and have made possible considerable savings 
them on their purchases. The geographical arrang 
ment of all lists, and the capital ratings for ea 
company, (both exclusive Thomas’ Register 
tures), make Thomas’ Register the most comp] 
Directory of American Manufacturersever publishe | 


Is Your Company Using 
Thomas’ Register? 


F your company is not receiving the benefits of Th 

Register service, we will be glad to place a copy at 
disposal for thirty days free trial, without obligat 
course. Send today for details of our free trial offer 


Thomas Publishing Company 
469 Eighth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y 
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nationally recognized specification wherever such is 
available and will meet our requirements. At present 
we are only using two distinctive Byllesby specifica- 
tions. In one case we feel that our own more clearly 
outlines work that must be done by the manufacturer 
for the convenience of our inspectors. In the second 
-ase there is no recognized national specification. 

Special apparatus constitutes a large percentage 
of the purchases for a utility property. Usually it 
means either adapting a standard machine or assem- 
bling standard parts into a machine that will be suit- 
able for a certain individual situation. No standard 
specifications are therefore available. For this type 
of apparatus we have gotten up what we term Appa- 
ratus Data Sheets. These forms are designed to con- 
tain only that information which is necessary for the 
manufacturer to have in order to quote intelligently 
on our requirements. Also all the information as to 
performance, that our engineers feel is necessary for 
them to have in order to analyze the proposals sub- 
mitted. 

The factor of availability is handled in the follow- 
ing manner: First we have a purchasing representa- 
tive present at construction headquarters. This is 
usually the purchasing department of the local com- 
pany and the construction department requisition all 
materials through them. In ease the project is of 
sufficient size to justify a construction headquarters 
out in the field a buyer is assigned to this work and 
located there. 

The factors of suitability and availability having 
been determined the actual purchasing will fall into 
three rough classifications : 

First you will have commodities that are required 
in large and constant volume, where there is really 
no standard list and discount but prices are set in a 
keenly competitive market that may be featured by 
‘ather violent fluctuations. It has been our experience 
that while the individual properties may be as much 
as 50% wrong in their estimates and very uncertain 
as to dates, we can safely estimate the requirements 
of the properties as a whole within 10%. 

The second classification will be commodities where 
there are standard list prices and discounts, the latter 
increasing with the volume of business involved. Here 
our practice is to exeeute contracts in the name of 
the management corporation covering all the sub- 
sidiary properties. The latter place their orders 
directly, applying the same against these general 
contracts. 

The third elassification is mainly special apparatus 
having no standard list or discounts. Each machine 
is an individual problem. 

The remaining purchases for field construction are 
those which ean best be handled in the field itself. 
This class is largely made up of those items where 
price is mainly a question of transportation costs, as 


in the ease of building materials. 
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ACME STEEL CoO. — wes 23 
ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. . 50 
AUTOPOINT CO. .. : }} 
BENNETT BROS. INC. , 44 
BONNAR-VAWTER FAN FORM CO. 33 
CARTER COAL CO. 45 
EDLILPHONE—Thomas A. Edison, Ine. 25 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 1) 
ELECTRO ALLOYS CO. . 32 
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NATIONAL MARKETS 


can only be cultivated through the USE of a medium with 


NATIONAL COVERAGE 


HERE is only one way of reaching ALL the purchasing 

agents of large scale industry. No combination of asso- 
ciation lists or sectional media will do the complete job 
that is offered by the one national publication directed | ; 
to this special field. Ba | 





The following figures on circulation, as certified by C.C.A. | 
audit report, accurately summarize the responsible pur- 
chasing offices of all manufacturing centers, as well as “" 
scattered plants,without waste or duplication,and without nae 
wide untouched areas. moe 














New England States ' ‘ 1201 | | 
MiddleAtlanticStates . . . . 2675 | 
South Atlantic States. ; , 284 | | 
East North Central States. ‘ 2806 nae 
West North Central States. ; 887 | 
West South Central States. ; , 302 ie 
Pacific Coast States ; . : 293 | 
8448 


To tell your story to the men whose job it is to Purchase, 
why not buy one hundred percent coverage? 


PU RCHA SS E R 


623 East St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
1l West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF NATIONAL COVERAGE DEVOTED TO INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING | 
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Just off the press ~ 
i A VALUABLE CATALOG AND REFERENCE 
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¥ @ An interesting, file-size book on the entire line 
of Seymour ‘‘Controlled Grain’’ Anodes. Besides 
being a handy catalog, it contains useful infor- 
mation about the content of the different anodes 





figuring voltage,amperage, tank capacity, weights 
and measures. 


fen Age nnd nil mate ~ . 
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. . i in use today, diagrams of the shapes in which @ This book should be in the possession of every 
| . ; they are made, tested plating solutions, sugges- one who buys plating supplies. Please give your 
ed - tions for overcoming plating troubles, tables for title when requesting yours. 
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4 SEYMOUR 
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“CONTROLLED GRAIN” 


NICKEL ANODES 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 55 FRANKLIN STREET, SEYMOUR, CONNECTICUT 
SPECIALISTS IN NICKEL ANODES, NICKEL SILVER AND PHOSPHOR BRONZE 





